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LEEDS STUDIES IN ENGLISH VI, I937. 


THE QUARTAL SYSTEM IN INDO-EUROPEAN. 

It is clear that in IndE. there was a marked distinction 
between the numerals from 1 to 4 and those from 5 onwards, 
the former being inflected but the latter indeclinable: Gk. 
Tiaaap-tQ,-a but Trtvrt (Brugmann §441.) x This fact establishes 
a ' change-point ’ 1 2 at 4/5 for PrlndE., and the presence of a 
change-point at 4/5 naturally leads us to suspect the existence 
of a one-time quartal system beside the normal IndE. decimal 
system. 

Our suspicion receives confirmation from two IndE. forma¬ 
tions for ‘ 8 ’ which clearly show dual endings, and can thus 
only be explained as originally meaning ‘2 x 4,’ viz.:— 

(1) IndE. *ok’td(u 3 with nom.acc.masc. dual ending 
-o(m 4 as in *wlk w d{u ; thus Vedic asta(u ‘ 8 ’ like nom.acc. dual 
vfka(u ' a couple of wolves.’ 

(2) Indian shows a formation for ‘ 80 ’ which is quite 
anomalous in IndE.: Skt. asiU - 5 (: later Av. aStaiti - Ba Arm. 
ut'sun Homeric Gk. oySwKovra Lat. octoginta etc.). Skt. 
astti- is clearly one of the -ti- abstracts, normal in the higher 
decades of I-Ir., (thus meaning ‘ octade [of tens] ’) 6 to a base 
*asi-', Brugmann 7 plausibly explains *asi- < IndE. *ok’i. 


1 Brugmann = K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende grammatik der indogertnanischen 
sprachen . 

2 I use the word * change-point * in the sense indicated by A. S. C. Ross, 
The “ Numeral-Signs ” of the Mohenjo-Daro script (Memoirs of the Archceological 
Survey of India, No. 57), p. 15 note 3. 

3 Brugmann, §441. b. 

4 Brugmann, §473-1. 

5 The Middle and Modern Indian forms can apparently all be explained from the 
Skt. form; see R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen , §446; and R. L. Turner, 
A comparative and etymological dictionary of the Nepali Language s.v. assi. 

5a Iranian shows no trace of a formation similar to a 4 UU (information kindly placed 
at my disposal by Professor H. W. Bailey). 

6 J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik Hi, §igoa. 

7 Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogertnanischen Sprachen ii, 480. 

I 
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with the -T of the nom.acc. neut. dual; 8 thus *asi- like Skt. 
aksi later Av. as-i OBulg. ochi ‘ the two eyes.’ 9 

Compared with systems such as the quinary, decimal and 
vigesimal, the quartal system is of rare occurence in the 
languages of the world. As an example which appears to show 
the system in its pristine form we may mention the Melanesian 
language of Ysabel (Solomon Islands), in which only the first 
four numerals exist. 10 Mech and Bodo (Tibeto-Burman family) 
count by groups of four. 11 Ross 12 is inclined to accept the 
presence of a one-time quartal system in Munda and Mon- 
Khmer and—-possibly—in Burushaski also. Definite traces 
are found—isolated—in North America. The Chumash Indians 
(California) use a four system, 13 as do their neighbours the 
Salinan; there is a remnant of a quartal system in Cohuiltecan. 14 
In New Guinea the Dagai and Fatai of the islands of Yuo and 
Mushu use a quartal system. 15 


8 Brugmann, §474.2. 

9 As to the ultimate etymology of 4 8.’ It may first be pointed out that the $ 
of Vedic astd(u is of secondary I-Ir. origin (Wackernagel, op. cit. iii, §184; i, §2026), 
so that aiiti- and asta{u are congruent (IndE. *ok’id{u and *ok'i-ti-). The relation 
between *ok*t - and *ok if there be one, is obscure (for literature see Wackernagel, 
op. cit. iii, §1906 note). The view that *ok*to(u means ‘ two fours ’ has naturally 
led to the suggestion that *ok'td{u contains some form of *kwetwor- 4 \ ’ followed by a 
dual ending; (for literature see Wackernagel, op. cit. iii, §184^ note). Mr. Ross 
points out that Albanian tete {te't) 4 8 ’ should also be considered in this connection— 
as it has not hitherto been—it the derivation of the form from *k'td-ti-, suggested by 
Pekmezi, Grammatik der albanesischen Sprache, p. 29, be accepted. But grave 
difficulty is caused by the fact that *ok'td(u has a palatal {k'), *ku>etivor- a labio-velar 
(kw): later Av. asta but cafwar-. (For a brilliant but rather imaginative suggestion 
which surmounts this difficulty see F. Muller, Indogermanische Forschungen xliv, 137). 

10 S. H. Ray, A Comparative Study of the Melanesian Island Languages , p. 532. 

11 T. C. Hodgson, “ Notes on the Numeral Systems of the Tibeto-Burman dialects,’* 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1913, p. 333. 

12 op. cit., p. 19. 

13 cf. sit isma 1 5’, sit isxum 4 6*, sit masex * 7 ’ (: ismala 4 1/ isxum ‘ 2,’ masex 4 3 '); 
see R. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber “ Numeral Systems of California,” American Anthro¬ 
pologist ix, 668, 682. 

14 cf. puguantzan-co-ajticpil ‘ 7 ’ (: puguantzan 4 4/ ajtic-pil 4 3 ’); see W. C, Eells 
<4 On the formation and use of numerals in Indian Languages of North America, M 
Bibliotheca Mathematica xiii, 218. 

16 E. Fettweis, Das Rechnen der Naturvolker, p. 48. 
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In his recent detailed survey of the numerals of the Sudan- 
Guinea group of languages, 16 Th. Kluge assumes the quartal 
system to have been wide-spread in Africa. In seven of the 
sixteen groups into which the 976 languages he considers are 
divided he finds traces of this system, 17 viz.:—in Nile-Congo 
(V), Shari-Wadai (VII), Niger-Chad (IX), Niger-Cameroons 
(X), Volta (XII), Ivory Coast—Dahomey (XIII), Senegal- 
Guinea (XVI). His work is however open to criticism (cf. 
particularly the review by M.Cohen, Bulletin de la Societe de 
Linguistique de Paris xxxviii, 198-200). 

I must leave to the anthropologist the problem of deciding 
how far—if at all—these various quartal systems are related, 
and how far autochthonous. 

The quartal system is one which might easily arise, but in 
its pure form it could hardly suffice for the needs of a highly 
civilized people. 18 There has been all too little work done on 
the numeral systems of primitive peoples; for instance. South 
American languages are in this respect, as in many others, 
almost uninvestigated; and in the case of language-groups 
still without a comparative philology secondary numeral 
systems have naturally escaped notice. In his survey of the 
numerals of the Sudan-Guinea languages, Kluge concludes 
that the present predominating quinary system must have 
been preceded by a quartal system. 19 All our evidence seems 
to support this view for other languages also. McGee holds 
that a quinary system, or counting by means of the hands, 
could not arise until five had been reached by some other 
method, 20 and supports this with the statement that the 
Australian aborigines cannot count their fingers without the 
aid of marks on the ground, and often depict too few or too 


18 ZahUnbegriffe der Sudansprachen (1937). 

17 ibid., p. 254. He adopts the classification into sixteen groups of M. Delafosse in 
A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les Langues du Monde, pp. 463-560. 

18 Cf. Ross’s remark on Primitive Munda, op. tit., p. 20. 

19 op. tit., pp. 255 ff. 

20 American Anthropologist 1899, p. 875. 
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many fingers in their drawings. 21 The hand, moreover, can be 
conceived of as consisting of four fingers (cf. the Egyptian 
measure 1 cubit = 7 palms or 28 fingers). 22 

In conclusion I may call attention to the following point. 
The large number of elements, both lexicological and morpholo¬ 
gical, common to Indoeuropean and Uralian (i.e. Finno-Ugrian 
+ Samoyede) forces us to conclude one of two things: either 
IndE. and Uralian are related, or PrlndE. and PrUralian were 
in contact at an exceedingly early period. 23 It is therefore 
highly significant that Samoyede presents an expression of 
' 8 ’ as ' 2 x 4 ’ (thus identical with our postulated formation 
of IndE. *ok’tou) which is quite anomalous from the Uralian 
point of view; cf. Nenets (Yurak-Samoyede) sidntet ‘ 8 ’ : 
sida ‘ 2,' tet ‘4’; Iganasan (Tavgij-Samoyede) sitidata '8': 
siti ‘2,’ tata(teata) ‘4’; Enets (Yenisei-Samoyede) sidiheto 
' 8 side ‘ 2,' teto ‘ 4 ’ (but Sel’kup [Ostyak-Samoyede] shows 
a subtractive expression of ‘ 8 ’ and ‘ 9 ’ as ‘ 10 - 2,’ ‘ 10 -1 '). 24 

J. McKenzie. 


21 McGee, “ Primitive Numbers,” igth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnography, p. 833. 

22 A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar , §266. 

23 See B. Collinder, Jndo-Uralisckes Sprachgut; A. S. C. Ross, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies viii, 227-34. 

24 See Jazyki ipis’mennos? narodov severa i; 35, 67-8, 85, 106. 
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OWN. BJARMAR : RUSSIAN PERM’ 

In Ohthere 1 I have reached the conclusion that the OWN. 
Bjarmar (King Alfred’s Beormas) were, in all probability, 
Northern Karelians. ORuss. Per(e)m’ was admittedly applied 
to the territory of the Northern Karelians (in the form 
Kolo-Perem’ —see Ohthere) ; but its chief use was with reference 
to the Komi (both the people and their territory) of the 
Vychegda (Old Perm’) and of the Kama (Great Perm’). 
Despite this geographical discrepancy, OWN. Bjarmar and 
Russ. Perm’ are obviously interrelated words; they have indeed 
always been accepted as such. In the present article I 
endeavour to elucidate the details of the relationship. 

The difficult problem presented is concentrated solely in the 
difference between the initial consonants, b in OWN. Bjarmar : 
p in Russ. Perm’ . The vocalism presents no special difficulties; 
OWN. Bjarmar falls into the category of words like bjarga with 
later ^-breaking of e caused by a preserved a. This later 
breaking was probably nearing completion by the early ninth 
century and the line of development was presumably e a > ea > 
ed > ia(ja). 2 OWN. Bjarmar 3 therefore may be taken to repre¬ 
sent an earlier *Berma~. 

In the problem under discussion five languages play their 
part: Old West Norse, Lappish, ‘ Bjarmian ’ (i.e. Old Northern 
Karelian), Komi and Old Russian. The theoretical possi- 


1 A bbreviations. These are as in my book “ The Terfinnas and Beormas of Ohthere ’ ’ 
(Leeds School of English Language Texts and Monographs, No. VII, now in the press) 
—here quoted as Ohthere. 

2 BN §93 and note I. 

3 I discuss the complicated question of the English representation of Norse breaking- 
diphthongs at length in a forthcoming article. It will therefore be sufficient to 
state here that Beormas with its eo is the form we should expect in this OE. 
dialect corresponding to an OWN. Bjartna- < *Berma-. 
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bilities as to the ‘ routes of borrowing ’ may be concisely 
indicated by the following diagram:— 



Old West Norse 


Lappish Old N. Karelian 

Komi 


Old Russian 



which is to be interpreted as meaning that the word can only 
have passed from one language to another situated in a partition 
immediately adjacent—-thus it may have passed directly from 
Lapp, to ONKar. and from ONKar. to ORuss. but not directly 
from Lapp, to ORuss. 4 

These five languages differ considerably in their initial 
^/i-phonematology. OWN. has both a b- (or ( 3 - ? 5 ) and a 
^-phoneme. ORuss. also has both a b- and a ^-phoneme. 
MnKar. has an initial ^-phoneme and, of rarer occurrence, an 
initial 6-phoneme. But the voiced initial stops of Karelian are 
clearly a recent development 6 and for the ONKar. of the 
Bjarmar we may safely postulate a state of affairs identical 
with that of PrBF.—no voiced initial stops, only unvoiced. 7 
The position in Komi is somewhat doubtful. It has often been 
considered that PrPermian, like PrBF., had only p-, k- 

4 The following possibilities are therefore left out of consideration as too improb¬ 
able:— 1) OWN.—Komi (see Ohthere) ; 2) OWN.—ORuss.; we need not seriously 
consider the suggestion that the Scandinavians of the more southerly parts of Russia 
got the word from the Russians and then passed it on to other Scandinavians who in 
turn applied it in the north—-nor the converse suggestion; 3) Lapp—'Komi (see 
Ohthere ); 4) Lapp—ORuss.; VasmerlV, 178 conveniently summarises his conclusions: 
“ Urspninglich mussen also die Russen von den Lappen durch die Westfinnen [i.e. 
Northern Karelians] getrennt gewesen sein ”; see also Wiklund p. 26. 

B LSE iii, 5. 

8 See H. Ojansuu, Karjala-aunuksen ddnnehistoria [Karelian-Aunus phonology] 
p. 1 ff. 

7 See E. N. Setala, Yhteissuomalainen ddnnehistoria [Gemeinfinnische Lautlehre ] 
p. 1 ff. 
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phonemes initially and that the initial b-, d-, g-phonemes found 
in Modern Komi and Udmurt are all due to secondary develop¬ 
ments. But Uotila p. 2 considers it more probable that both 
series existed in PrPermian. The position in Lapp, is very 
complicated and has formed the subject of a detailed study by 
P. Ravila 8 . His conclusions may be summarised as follows. 
To the initial voiceless stops, p, t, k of Finnish there are four 
possible correspondences in the MnLapp. dialects viz. i) 
voiceless stops p, t, k; 2) half-voiced stops B, D, G; 3) voiced 
stops b, d, g; 4) voiced spirants ft, d, j. These sounds usually 
appear in sandhi-series; thus in the dialect of Maattivuono 
there is a variation between initial p, t, k in isolated words or 
following voiceless sounds and initial B, D, G following a 
voiced sound. Some such variation was probably present in 
PrLapp. itself and, without going further into the question, we 
may say that, in all probability, the Russian Lappish of the 
period of the Bjarmaland voyages had voiced spirants J 0 , d, 7 
corresponding to the initial p, t, k of PrBF. in many positions 
in the sentence. 

From these phonematological considerations it follows that 
a form with initial p will change to one with ft on being bor¬ 
rowed into the Russian Lappish of the period (at least in many 
positions in the sentence) while a form with initial b or ft will 
change to one with p on being borrowed into ONKar. 9 

Taking into consideration the two fixed points in our 
argument, OWN. b and ORuss. p, and bearing in mind the fact 
that a change b, ft > p is only possible on one of the four 
Karelian ' frontiers ’ and a change p > ft, b only on one of the 
two Lappish ‘ frontiers it is clear that the following solutions 


8 “ Sananalkuisesta ja -loppuisesta konsonantismista Maattivuonon lappalais- 
murteessa ” [On the initial and final consonantism in the Lappish dialect of 
Maattivuono] SUSA xlv. 6. 

9 For the first of these changes we may compare Lapp, bdha < Finn, paha ‘ evil * 
{Wiklund p. 24) and for the second Finn, palje, pi. palkeet * bellows *: Goth, balgs ON. 
belgr etc. (E. N. Setala, Bibliographisches verzeichnis der in der literatur bekandelten 
alteren germanischen bestandteile in den ostseefinnischen sprachen s.v. palje ; also 
LSE iii, 4). 
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as to the route of borrowing are the only ones theoretically 
possible:— 

(1) OWN. ft, b [ > Lapp. / 3 ] 10 > ONKar. p [ > Komi p] > 
ORuss. p. 

(2) Lapp. j 3 (> OWN. / 3 , b) > ONKar. p [ > Komi p\ > 
ORuss. p. 

(3) ONKar. p ( [ > Komi p] > ORuss. p ) > Lapp. ft > 
OWN. ft, b. 

(4) Komi b, p > ONKar. p 11 > Lapp. ft > OWN. ft, b. 

(5) ORuss. p [> Komi pi > ONKar. p >Lapp.j 3 > OWN. 
ft,b. 

Of the suggestions that have hitherto been made the fol¬ 
lowing deserve discussion 

(I) In his Altenglisches Lesebuch fur Anfanger (Glossar s.v. 
Beormas), M. Forster makes the suggestion that the word 
Bjarmar reached the Scandinavians via Lappish (i.e. Solutions 
3, 4 or 5) which, as we have seen, would entail a change of 
the initial p of the Russian form to ft —hence OWN. b (ft ?). 12 
This would admittedly be an excellent suggestion if Ohthere’s 
Beormas were the only Bjarmar we knew of; the Bjarmar of 
Biarmia citerior lived in contact with the Turja-Lapps (see 
Ohthere) and Ohthere probably knew Lappish but not ‘ Bjar- 
mian’ (see Ohthere ) and might thus well have taken his name for 
the Beormas from Turja-Lappish. But many of our Norse 
references are to the Dvina-Bjarmar and there seems no good 
reason for assuming that the Scandinavians took the name of 
the Karelian Bjarmar from the Lapps; it is far more probable 
that they took it from the Bjarmar themselves. 

(II) J. Kalima, Die russischen Lehnworter im syrjdnischen p. 
100 and note 1 (with references to further literature) is inclined 
to accept the connection with Komi parma ‘ wooded height. 
He deliberately refrains from discussing the Norse form but it 

10 Alternative, extra, stages in square brackets. 

11 ORuss p < ONKar. p or Komi p. 

12 We should of course have to assume that the Lappish sound was, so to speak, 
excerpted from actual sentences and was moreover closer to OWN. initial b (/3 ?) than 
to v at the time of borrowing (cf. LSE iii, 4 ff.). 
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is clear that his hypothesis must be equivalent to our Solution 
4, taking an initial Komi p, not b. Apart from any etymo¬ 
logical difficulties on the Finno-Ugrian side, Kalima’s 
suggestion therefore suffers from the same disadvantages as 
Forster’s (Solutions 3, 4 or 5), discussed above. 

(Ill) Tallgren p. 118 note 1 says “ Finnish ‘ Peramaa ’ (cf. 
Beormia [sic])=backwoods, periphery.” This suggestion that 
OWN. Bjarmar and Russian Perm are connected with Finn. 
peramaa appears to be current in certain Finnish literature—I 
have noticed it also Jaakkola p. 272 and O. J. Tuulio, Du 
nouveau sur Idrisi p. 173. It is due to J. A. Sjogren 

(see his Gesammelte Schriften i, 295). The morphology of the 
Russian forms is alone sufficient completely to disprove it: 
ORuss. Perm ’, Perem’ and the derivatives perm-jane , permjaki 
can only be explained from a form with final -i (see further 
p. 13). 13 It is moreover impossible to explain OWN. Bjarmar 
as originating from a Karelian form corresponding to Finn. 
perd-maa. In view of the decisive evidence of the Russian 
forms the detailed argument on this point, which would take 
considerable space, may perhaps be dispensed with. It will 
suffice to say that we should have to (1) return to the hypothesis 
of a passage through Lappish with change of initial ONKar. p 
to Lapp. /3 and (2) postulate a form *Bjarm neut. or *Bjgrm, 
*Bjarma fern. ‘ Biarmia ’ whence *Bjarmi pi. Bjarmar by 
analogy (see p. n). In the first place it is highly improbable 
that the medial vowel of peramaa, which must have remained— 
in some form—in Lappish, would appear syncopated in OWN., 
even assuming borrowing to have taken place at the 
period of the earliest Scandinavian-Bjarmian contacts and, 
secondly, it is quite impossible that a Norse form with ja or jp 
could have arisen by breaking—for breaking was certainly 
complete by this time (see p. 5). In fact, if the un¬ 
grateful task of guessing what form the ONKar. cognate of 

13 In this connection it may be noted that the second vowel of the form Perem’ 
is presumably an analogical svarabhakti—cf. pesen’ beside pesn’ ‘ song ’ (see N 
Durnovo, Ocherk istorii russkogo jazyka p. 165). 
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Finn, perdmaa would have assumed in OWN. after passing 
through Lappish were to be attempted, some such form as 
*Bera-ma or *Beri-ma would appear to be the most likely 
solution. 

(IV) K. Tiander suggests that OWN. Bjarmar ORuss. 
Per(e)m’ is ultimately of Germanic origin, that it passed from 
OWN. into ONKar. (with change of b > p) and thence into 
Russian 14 —i.e. Solution 1 (omitting the terms in square 
brackets). The details of Tiander’s suggestion are entirely 
inacceptable—indeed he appears to write with a magnificent 
disregard for the most elementary canons of Germanic 
philology—but the suggestion that the route of borrowing was 
OWN. > ONKar. > ORuss. is a probable one. And on 
general grounds Tiander’s suggestion (OWN. / 3 , b > 
ONKar. p > ORuss. p x& ) is by far the most probable since it is 
the only hypothesis under which the Scandinavians took their 
name for the Bjarmar from the Bjarmar themselves. There 
is moreover a satisfactory etmology for OWN. Bjarmar 16 
considered as a native Norse word. Since the OWN. word is 
nowhere recorded in the singular we have no means of deciding, 
on purely Norse grounds, whether the nom.sg. would have been 
a strong *Bjarmr or a weak *Bjarmi ; in general, masc. -6- and 
-w-stems inflect alike in the plural. It is however clear that the 
word must be weak 17 by origin for a concrete -mo-stem is hardly 
possible in IndE. OWN. sg. *Bjarmi must therefore be a weak 

14 Zhurnal ministerstva narodnago prosveshchenija Series VII, Part cccxxxiii, 16 ff. 

15 There is no need to assume the extra possibilities in square brackets. 

16 The word pernti ‘merchant’ which is found in the Suomi-Finnish dialects of 
Northern Karelia is probably intimately connected with our word (SS ii, 76 note). It 
might be suggested that a word meaning ‘ merchant ’ was applied to the peoples in 
question because of their trading activities (see Ohthere) —cf. the name Sari to Skt. 
sartha- ‘ caravan ’ and particularly Khotan Saka satika ‘ merchant \ But a word 
of this meaning is found nowhere else in Finno-Ugrian and would indeed be 
without an etymology. Hence the converse suggestion, that the word pernti 
‘merchant ’was taken from the name of the people—cf. Skt yavani(ka)- ‘female 
attendant on a king ’ lit. * Greek woman ’: Gk Iadn —seems the more probable. 
(See further p. 12). 

17 The strong OE. Beormas does not of course militate against this suggestion; the 
normal correspondence between English and Norse speakers must have been ON. -ar = 
OE -as in the nom.acc.pl.masc. and this would have obtained whatever the 
provenance of the Norse -ar. 
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denominative formation (of type Lat. praedo to praeda ) 18 to an 
OWN. *Bjarmr masc., *Bjarm neut. ( < IndE. *bher-mo-) or 
*Bjprm fern. (< IndE. *bher-ma-) ‘Biarmia,’ with -mo-, 
-m<z-suffix 19 to a root bher-. But we have no trace of this 
original form of the name in Norse itself for it has been elimin¬ 
ated in favour of a type in -land, Bjarmaland (cf. Frakk-land 
' France,' Grikk-land ‘ Greece,' Kyrjala-land ‘ Karelia’). It is 
however clearly attested by the use of Biarmia 20 (instead of 
*Biarmalandia ) as the normal form in Scandinavian-Latin. 21 

Elaborating a suggestion of Tiander’s (op. cit.), I take 
this IndE. root bher- to be that given as bher- 6 in WP (ii, 162) 
with the meaning “ hervorstehn, eine Spitze oder scharfe 
Kante bilden; Kante, Ecke, Spitze” (as in Serbo-Croat brdo 
‘ mountain, hill' Ukrainian her do ‘ precipice, steep place ' 
OE. brant ‘high, steep’ Olcel. bord ‘margin, edge’). Our 
postulated *Bjarm would then, if we suppose a metathesis 
IndE. *bhermo- > *bhremo-, be identical with late MHG. brem 
‘ edge ’ (cf. also MnHG. brame ‘ edge ’) while closely parallel 
words would be Icel. barmr ‘ edge (of a brook etc.)' MnNorw. 
barm ‘ edge, shore ’ MnDu. berm ‘ berm ’ (< IndE. *bhor-md-, 
masc.) and ME. brimme MnE. brim. 22 

The original meaning of OWN. *Bjarm(r), *Bjprm ‘ Biarmia ’ 
would thus be something like ‘ edge, shore.’ But it would be 
profitless to attempt to decide whether the ‘ edge ’ referred to 
was the ‘ edge ’ of the known world (see Ohthere ) or merely 
the ‘ shore ’ of the White Sea. 

It appears thus that the Scandinavians gave the name 
*Bjarm(r), *Bjprm to the country of the Northern Karelians 

18 See F. Kluge, Nominate stammbildungslehrr der altgermanischen dialehte §§16-17 
and'cf. Teutones (i.e. weak) to IndE. *teuta- ( > Goth, piuda etc.). 

19 K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende grammatik der iniogermznischen sprachen 

§423. 

20 Beside Biarmonia formed on Biarmones 1 the Bjarmar.’ 

21 If we prefer the third of our hypothetical forms, *BjQrm, it would remain to 
explain the discrepancy between this and Saxo’s form Biarmia with ia instead of io 
{cf. Saxo’s Biorn = BjQrn) ; the form might however simply be due to the influence ol 
Biarmi. 

22 Several different IndE. forms might be suggested for this word; its history has 
been further complicated by the influence of the unrelated (see WP ii, 159) OE. brim 9 
ME. brim * sea.* 
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and Bjartnar to these people themselves. The Bjarmar then 
took over the name *Bjarm(r), *Bjgrm for their own country. 
We may safely postulate *PermP 3 as the form in which any one 
of the OWN. forms *Bjarmr, *Bjarm, *Bjgrm would assume in 
ONKar. We have already discussed the change of OWN. b to 
ONKar. fi (p. 7). The e of ONKar. *Permi is clearly attested 
by that of ORuss. Perm’ but the representation of OWN. ja, 
jg by ONKar. e again (cf. p. 5) confronts us with the difficult 
problem of Old Norse breaking. Breaking caused by a lost 
vowel (as in *Bjarm(r) < *Berma-, *Bjgrm < *Bermo-) is 
usually considered to be some 150 years in advance of that 
caused by a preserved vowel (as in Bjarniar), 2i but the form of 
the name of the country may have been influenced by the name 
of the people in OWN. At all events it is impossible to 
ascertain the details; all we can say is that the e of the ONKar. 
form was a ‘ Lautersatz ’ for some stage of the breaking-series 
(either early or late) e > e a > ea > ea > id (ja) or e > e u > eu 
> eu > ig (jg). The final -i of the postulated ONKar. 
*Permi is also clearly attested by ORuss. Perm’ and its deri¬ 
vatives (see below); this addition of a final -i to a loan-word 
ending in a consonant 25 is a common feature of Baltic Fennic 
languages with final vowels (e.g. Finnish). It is well-exempli¬ 
fied by the MnFinn. forms of international words such as 
bentsiini, traktori. (If we prefer the masc. *Bjarmr as the 
postulated OWN. form, then, for the correspondence *Bjarmr : 
*Permi, we may compare Finn, forms such as -tai (as in maanan- 
tai ‘ Monday ’ etc.) < *-tayi, -taki : ON. dagr). 

23 This *Permi which is thus the name of a country cannot be the source of the 
Suomi-Karelian permi ‘merchant’ discussed on p. io; nor can per mi correspond 
to the name by which the inhabitants of *Permi called themselves—they would 
presumably have used some such form as *permalainen to mean ‘ a man of *Permi ’ 
(cf. Finn. Suomi * Finland ’ : suomalainen ‘a Finn ’). Suomi-Karelian permi 
probably reflects the postulated OWN. form *Bjarmi ‘ a Bjarmian ’ directly—with 
the normal change of b > p (p. 7) and the representation of an OWN. breaking- 
diphthong discussed below. 

24 BN §93 and note 1. 

25 The final vowel of either of the forms *Bjarm, *BjQrm would have been lost a long 
time before the period of the Scandinavian-Bjarmian contacts; this change was 
probably complete bv the year 800 (see A. Heusler, Altisldndisches Elementarbuch 
§108). 
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Perm’, an -i-stem—the -i-stem is further attested by the 
derivatives fiermjane, permjaki ’ inhabitants of Perm’ ’ (with 
-ja- as contrasted, for example, to slov-ak )—-is precisely the 
form we should expect an ONKar. *Permi to assume in ORuss. 
But whereas OWN. *Bjarm{r), *Bjgrm and ONKar. *Permi 
are the names of countries, ORuss. Perm’ is applied primarily to 
the people 26 of the country. Such a use is however quite 
common in ORuss.; for example, Finn. Suomi ‘ Finland ’ > 
ORuss. Sum’ ‘ the Finns ’ is, both in its morphology and its 
semantics, an exact parallel to the postulated ONKar. *Permi 
> ORuss. Perm’. 

Alan S. C. Ross. 


28 The fact that OWN. Bjarmar was applied to the Northern Karelians, whereas 
ORuss. Perm’ was applied chiefly to the Komi, affords a problem, not in philology but 
in historical geography. 
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THE DAY OF BYRHTNOTH’S DEATH AND OTHER 
OBITS FROM A TWELFTH-CENTURY ELY KALENDAR. 

The Old English poem on the Battle of Maldon was first 
printed by Thomas Hearne in 1726 and has been many times 
re-edited. The precise day of 991 on which the battle was 
fought is not given in any of the literary sources, and neither 
historian nor editor of the poem had been able to fix it till 
A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson in their edition of The 
Crawford Charters (p. 88, Oxford 1895) pointed out that 
Byrhtnoth’s obit was to be found under 11 August in an early 
Winchester kalendar printed by R. T. Hampson ( Medii Mvi 
Kalendarium i, 442) as long ago as 1841; it comes from the 
Cottonian MS. Titus D xxvii, ff. 3-8 b —not from Tib. D xxvii, 
the reference given in The Crawford Charters. 11 August has 
therefore been adopted in the recent editions of E. D. Laborde 
(1936) and E. V. Gordon (1937), who gives the date of the 
kalendar as c. 1100, though F. Wormald, who re-edited it 
(without the obits) in the first volume of English Kalendars 
before A.D. 1100 (Henry Bradshaw Society LXXII, 113-125) 
attributes it to 1023-1035 and to the New Minster, Winchester; 
the original kalendar was written after the death of Archbishop 
Wulfstan but before the death of Canute and before its owner 
Ailfwine became abbot of the New Minster. 

Recently another scent led me to a twelfth-century kalendar 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 This has a 

1 I have to thank Mr. H. M. Adams, Librarian of Trinity College, for his kindness in 
checking several obits in which letters were blurred or illegible in the rotographs of 
the Ely Kalendar. The notes to Miss Dorothy Whitelock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills 
(Cambridge 1930) have been of the greatest service, and this paper has profited much 
from her scrutiny of the original draught and reading of the proof. 

Abbreviations are ASC (C. Plummer and J. Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel ; BCS (W. de G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum ); DB (Domesday Book); 
HE (Historia Eliensis, in D. J. Stewart’s Liber Eliensis i, Anglia Christiana Society 
1848); KCD (J. M. Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonici Mvi) ; Thorpe 
(B. Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum Mvi Saxonici). The names of English counties 
are abbreviated as in the publications of the English Place-Name Society. 
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number of interesting obits, some few of which have been 
printed by W. de G. Birch in Fasti Monastici Saxonici Aevi. 
The kalendar in question is prefixed to the copy of the “ Historia 
Eliensis ” in MS. O. 2, 1, described by M. R. James at pp. 79-82 
of the third volume of his catalogue of the Western Manuscripts 
in Trinity College Library (Cambridge 1902). The latest royal 
obit is Stephen’s, the latest episcopal obit that of Nigel, second 
bishop of Ely, whose successor Geoffrey Ri del died in the same 
year as Henry II. The inferior limit is therefore 1189, the 
superior 1173, since S. Thomas of Canterbury was canonised 
in that year and his feast (29 December) is entered in the 
original hand. The palaeography of the kalendar supports the 
date 1173-1189. Kalendar and obits (just short of 350 in 
number and mainly of monks and benefactors) show that the 
leaves in question were written at Ely and nowhere else, and 
f. 1 of the “ Historia Eliensis ” bears the characteristic Elv 
mark. That is all that need be said here, since I hope to pub¬ 
lish the kalendar, if possible in facsimile, at some future date. 
For the same reason I have expanded silently the abbreviations 
in the Latin cited. 

Among the obits of kings, bishops and nobles recorded in 
this kalendar is Byrhtnoth’s, given under 10 August. If any 
monastic house had reason to remember the precise date of the 
battle it was Ely which had benefited largely under his will 
(HE. ii, 62) and preserves to this day the headless body of its 
benefactor. Byrhtnoth’s bones were last examined in 1769 
when they were moved to their present resting-place in a niche 
of Bishop West’s Chapel beside Archbishop Wulfstan the 
homilist and five bishops, all of whom are commemorated in 
this kalendar with the curious exception of Osmund, an early 
eleventh-century bishop of Skara in Sweden. Nor were 
Byrhtnoth and his nephew Wulfmser (mentioned at Maldon 
113-115) the only members of their family to fall in battle 
against the Danes. It is clear that the Oswius slain by the 
pirates and commemorated on 5 May was the husband of 
Byrhtnoth’s daughter Leofflaed. The list of properties given 
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or bequeathed by Byrhtnoth’s son-in-law (HE. ii, 67) shows 
that he was a considerable landowner in Cambridgeshire, and 
this kalendar enables us to identify him with the Oswig who, 
along with an unnamed son, was killed in battle against the 
Danes at Ringmere, where the men of Cambridgeshire put up a 
stout resistance and suffered heavily. 2 The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle 1010 CDE, it is true, gives the date of that battle as 
18 May, but Florence of Worcester (Monumenta Historica 
Brilannica, p. 586), to whom we owe the name of the battle¬ 
field, gives it as 5 May; he further styles Oswius a nobilis 
minister ' a thegn of high birth ’. We know the names of three 
daughters of the Oswius of the “ Historia Eliensis ” and of a 
son of his, the Mlfwinus (HE. ii, 67) who was a monk of Ely. 
If Oswius had an elder (or more robust) son who was killed with 
him at Ringmere it is easier to understand his sending Mlfwinus 
to Ely as an oblate. 

Others of Byrhtnoth’s connexions and descendants, often 
benefactors of Ely too, are certainly or arguably to be recognised 
in this kalendar. His wife Ailfflaed and his wife's sister 
iEthelflasd are both commemorated on 20 May; his daughter 
Leofflaed, who had married Oswius, on 12 October; Oswius’ 
brothers Uva, on 16 February, and Mdericus, perhaps on 24 
September; Mdericus’ son Mdelmerus, a monk of Ely, perhaps 
on 22 July; Leofflaed’s and Oswius’ daughters Tithelswith, on 
28 June, and Leofwaru, on 18 October. 

The Mgelmerus comes commemorated on 19 February may 
have been a connexion of Byrhtnoth’s too. This person, it may 
be inferred, was the ealdorman TEthelmaer who, with the thegns 
of the western counties, submitted to Sweyn at Bath (ASC 
1013 DE); Florence of Worcester and Roger of Wendover 
assign to him the earldom of Devon. 2a Like his father TEthel- 
weard he was one of the chief lay supporters of the monastic 

2 He is probably also the Osivi, brother of Vvi, who is cited as a witness in HE. ii, 33, 
and, if, as seems likely, Uvi is a pet-form of Ulf , he is possibly the Oswi , brother of 
Ulf, in HE. ii, 17. 

2a The Obitus JEdelmczri ducis commemorated on 18 April in Titus D xxvii is pre¬ 
sumably that of an earlier Aithelmaer, ealdorman of Hampshire, who was buried in the 
New Minster (ASC <382 C). 
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revival. He founded the abbeys of Cerne (KCD 656 of 987) and 
Eynsham (KCD 714 3 of 1005), and was a patron of TElfric the 
homilist (Whitelock, pp. 144-5). T. 0 . Cockayne suggested 
(.Leechdoms in, xxiii) that TEthelmser’s mother may have been 
a daughter of Byrhtnoth, and his suggestion was tentatively 
adopted by R. W. Chambers in The Exeter Book of Old English 
Poetry, p. 88. There is nothing in the Eynsham charter nor in 
the “ Historia Eliensis ” to support this hypothesis, and, as 
Miss Whitelock points out to me, there is some evidence 
elsewhere to suggest that TEthelmaer was in no way akin to 
Byrhtnoth. But it is likely enough that he was in some way 
associated with him. Shifford 0 and Mickleton Gl, two of the 
estates with which Eynsham was endowed by TEthelmser, had 
been granted to Byrhtnoth by King Edgar; the first had been 
bequeathed to TEthelmaer by his kinsman Leofwine, the second 
by Byrhtnoth himself. TEthelmaer was also a beneficiary 
under the will of Byrhtnoth’s wife TElfflaed (KCD 685 = BCS 
1289 = Whitelock xv). As Miss Whitelock suggests to me 
" friendly relations between the families, common interests in 
the foundation and support of religious houses, seem to me 
sufficient to account for TEthelmaer and his relation Leofwine 
receiving estates from Brihtnoth. Leofwine may have been 
related to both.” 

10 August: Obiit .... brithnodus dux qui dedit huic ecclesie 
Spaldwic. T[r]umpintune. ratendune. seham. Acolt. ful- 
burne. trippelaue. sumersham, 7 plurima que in testa- 
mento eius memorantur. 4 

5 May: Obiit .... Oswius qui dedit nobis steuecheswrSe 
merch 7 dullingeham 7 unam uirgatam in swafham. qui 
'interemptus est a piratis. 5 

[HE. ii, 67 and 88, probably 33 and possibly 17; ASC 
1010 CDE], 

3 A better text, with annotations by W. H. Stevenson, is printed by H. E. Salter in 
The Cartulary of the Abbey of Eynsham i, 19 fi. (Oxford Historical Society xlix). 

* Spaldwick Hu, Trumpington C, Rettendon Ess, Soham C, Acolt Sf (HE. ii, 92), 
Fulbourn C, Thriplow C, Somersham Hu. 

6 Stetchworth, March, Dullingham, Swafihara C. 
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20 May: Obierunt soror nostra Aiftelfleda que dedit nobis 
dittune 7 hedham Cheleshelle. 7 soror illius ^Elfleda uxor 
brithnodi ducis que dedit nobis Ratendu[ne] 7 terram in 
sebam (recte seham) 7 unam hidam in chefle. 8 

[KCD 685 = BCS 1288-9 = Whitelock xiv and xv; 
HE. ii, 64 and 63]. 

12 October: Obiit soror nostra leofleda que dedit nobis 
belesham. 7 
[HE. ii, 88], 

16 February: Obiit Vua laicus qui dedit sancte aefteldreSe 
wiuelingeham. 8 

[HE. ii, 35 and 66, probably 33 and possibly 17]. 

28 June: Obiit soror nostra TiSelswid domina que dedit huic 
ecclesie stiuecheswrde. 9 
[HE. ii, 88]. 

18 October: Obiit soror nostra leofwara que dedit nobis 
dittune 7 westune. 10 

[KCD 788 = Thorpe, p. 577 — Whitelock xxx; 
Thorpe, p. 571 = Whitelock xxxi; HE. ii, 88 and 
89]. 

19 February: Obiit /Egelmerus comes. 

The earliest royal obit is that of Edgar who restored the 
monastery (8 July), followed by Aithelred II (23 April), Edmund 
Ironside (29 November), Canute, whose visit to Ely is described 
in the “ Historia Eliensis ” (12 November), /Ethelred’s son 
Alfred, who died at Ely after barbarous ill-treatment and was 
buried there in 1036 {5 February), Hardicanute (8 June), his 
mother Queen Emma, widow of SEthelred II and Canute 
(7 March), Edward the Confessor, who was partly brought up 
at Ely (5 January), Harold II and many slain with him at 
Hastings (14 October), William the Conqueror (10 September), 

* Wood Ditton C, Hadham Herts, Kelshall Herts, Rettendon Ess, Soham C, 
Cheveley C. 

7 Balsham C. 

B Willingham C. 

* Stetchworth C. 10 Fen Ditton, Weston Colville C. 
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Matilda, Queen of Henry I (1 May), Henry I himself (1 Decem¬ 
ber), and Stephen (21 October). 103 

8 July: Obiit rex Edgarus qui ecclesiam istam renouavit- 
constituens in ea cetum monacorum . possessionibus earn 
ualde muniuit. 

[ASC 975; HE. ii, 5 ff.]. 

23 April: Obiit rex /ESelredus qui dedit uillam de litlebery. 11 

[ASC 1016 DEF; HE. ii, 58]. 

29 November: Obiit rex Edmundus. 

[ASC 1016 DEF (to sancte Andreas maessan = 30 Nov.); 
HE. ii, 79]. 

12 November: Obiit rex canutus qui istam ecclesiam multa 
libertate roborauit 7 uillam de dittune pro chefle nobis 
mutauit. 12 

[ASC 1035 CD (on ii. Id. Nouemb. = 11 Nov.), 1036 E; 
HE. ii, 79, 82, 84-88]. 

5 February: Obiit Eluredus filius Eftelredi regis. 

[ASC 1036 CD; Cnutonis Regis Gesta iii, 4-6; HE. ii, 
90, but in no case is the day specified]. 

8 June: Obiit rex hardecanutus .... 

[ASC 1042 CDE; HE. ii, 91]. 

7 March: Obiit soror nostra ymma regina que multiplici 
donorum obsequio fraternitatem huius ecclesie comparauit. 
[ASC 1051 C (ii. Id. Mart. = 14 March), 1052 D (on ii. No. 
Mar. = 6 March); HE. ii, 79 and 90]. 

5 January: Obiit decus anglorum Rex Edwardus qui huic 
ecclesie dedit uillam de lachingehe'Se 7 suorum auctoritate 
scriptorum locum istum multipliciter roborauit. 13 
[ASC 1065 CD, 1066 AE; HE. ii, 91-96 and 100]. 

10a It is perhaps worth noting that in Titus D xxvii the obits of Edgar, Aithelred, 
Edmund, Canute, Hardicanute and Emma are entered under the same days as in this 
Ely kalendar. 

—11 rex SEdclredus qui dedit is written on an erasure in a larger and later hand. 
The village is Littlebury Ess. 

11 Wood Ditton, Cheveley C. 

13 Lakenheath Sf. 
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14 October: Obiit rex haraldus anglorum 7 plurimorum bello 
interemptorum. 13a 

[ASC 1066 ADE; HE. ii, 100-101]. 

10 September: Obiit Willelmus rex anglorum. 

[ASC 1086 E (on pone nextan daeg setter natiuitas sancte 
Marie = 9 Sept.); HE. ii, 101-134]. 

1 May: Obiit Matilda regina. 

[ASC 11x8 E], 

1 December: Obiit Rex henricus anglorum. 

[ASC 1135 E], 

21 October: Obiit rex anglorum stephanus cui sit miseratio 
deus. 

[Robertus de Monte and Roger of Wendover give the 
day of Stephen’s death as 25 Oct.]. 

The obits of men slain at Maldon, Ringmere and Hastings 
have been cited earlier in this paper. Other historical events 
are commemorated on 18 October (the obit of Eadnoth I, 
Bishop of Dorchester, and of many friends of the monastery 
who died with him at Ashingdon 14 in 1016), on 23 September 
(the obits of JEtS elricus 15 and of many others who fell at Stam¬ 
ford Bridge in 1066), and on 31 May (the obit of Waltheof, earl 
of Northampton, who was executed in 1076 and buried at 
Crowland Abbey, where, after 1112, his relics worked miracles). 
Frequently in the Cambs. DB we find a holder of land in 1066 
described as homo Wallef comitis and, as Miss Whitelock informs 
me, Waldef comes occurs in the Liber Vitae of the Cambs. 
abbey of Thorney (BM. Add. 40000). 

23 September: Obiit iESelricus qui interemptus est 7 plurimi 
cum eo in aquilonali bello. 

[ASC 1066 C (on 25 Sept.)]. 

13a In the Roman Martyrology in Vitellius C xii (from St Augustine’s, Canterbury) 
we have under 14 October Obitus haroldus rex anglorum et quam plurimi fratres nostri. 

14 This entry, which will be given later among the obits of bishops of Dorchester, 
shows that Cambridgeshire suffered heavily at Ashingdon, as six years earlier at 
Ringmere and fifty years later at Stamford Bridge. 

15 This is perhaps the Edericus homo A lurid Cilt who, according to the Cambs. DB, 
held land at Pampisford in 1066. 
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31 May: Obiit frater noster Waltheuus comes. 

[ASC 1076 E, 1077 D; HE. ii, 107]. 

The episcopal obits, some of which will be of interest to a 
future reviser of Stubbs’ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, mostly 
belong to Dorchester in which Ely lay till the erection of the 
see in 1109, or to Elmham, the adjacent diocese of East Anglia. 
Bishops of Dorchester commemorated are /Escwig (23 April), 
Eadnoth I whose body Ely had appropriated as it was being 
carried from the battlefield of Ashingdon to Ramsey of which 
Eadnoth had been prior (18 October), Aithelric (8 December) 
and Eadnoth II (18 September). 

23 April: Obiit dominus ALscwius episcopus qui dedit sancte 
AiSeldreSe magnam infulam purpuream. 

[First sig. KCD 621 of 979, last KCD 1295 of 1002; 
ASC 992 E; HE. ii, 29 and 34]. 

18 October: Obiit dominus Aidnodus episcopus 7 plurimi 
amici nostri qui interempti sunt a piratis. 151 

[Sig. KCD 1307 of X012; ASC 1012 E; ASC 1016 DEF; 
HE. ii, 71 and 79]. 

8 December: Obiit dominus ADiSericus episcopus. 

[First sig. KCD 1316 of 1020, last KCD 746 of 1032; 
ASC 1034 CDE, but no day given], 

18 September: Obiit iEdnodus episcopus. 

[First sig. KCD 763 of 1042, last KCD 784 of 1046; 
ASC 1046 E (fortSferde Eadnot) biscop benorSan), 1049 
C (forSferde EadnoiS se goda biscop on Oxna ford 
scire), but no day given]. 

Bishops of Elmham commemorated are Aithelstan (7 
October), Ailfgar (24 December), Ailfwine (12 April), Ailfric, 
probably the second of that name (9 January), and Stigand, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester and Archbishop of Canterbury 
(21 February). Ely still has the bones of the three first named. 
Aithelstan and Ailfwine were benefactors who had both been 
monks of Ely before their consecration to the episcopate while 

15a For the Memoria of others slain at Ashingdon see the kalendar from Titus 
D xxvii and the paper at pp. 25-27 of this number. 
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Ailfgar retired to Ely after he had resigned his see. The 
" Historia Eliensis ” gives him the credit of that appropriation 
of Eadnoth I of Dorchester’s body of which I have spoken 
before. TElfric left five pounds to Ely by his will, and Stigand 
gave a great crucifix with figures of Our Lady and St John the 
Evangelist. 

7 October: Obiit frater noster ASSelstanus episcopus qui dedit 
nobis uillam de drenche[s]tune 16 7 multa donaria in auro 7 
argento. 

[First sig. KCD 703 of 999, last KCD 705 of 1001; HE. 
ii, 65]. 

24 December: Obiit dominus /Elfgarus episcopus cuius corpus 
apud nos iacet. 

[First sig. KCD 706 of 1001, last, after resignation of see, 
KCD 727 of 1018; ASC 1021 D (ALlfgar biscop se 
aelmesfulla foriSferde, on Cristes maesse uhtan); HE. 
ii, 71-72]. 

12 April: Obiit frater noster ASlfwinus episcopus. 

[First sig. KCD 729 of 1019, last KCD 740 of 1021/4; 
HE. ii, 75 ]- 

9 January: Obiit dominus dSluricus episcopus. 

[First sig. KCD 759 of 1037, last KCD 761 of 1038/9; 
ASC 1038 C ( . . . . gefor .... Tilfric biscop on East 
Englum), 1038 D (foriSferde .... Brihteh biscop on 
Wigra ceastre .xiii. kl Ian), 1038 E (foriSferde .... 
to foran Cristes msessan Brihteh biscop on Wigra 
ceastre scire, 7 raiSe pass Tilfric biscop on East En¬ 
glum); Whitelock xxvi, for his will]. 

21 February: Obiit sancte memorie Stigandus archiepiscopus 
qui crucem magnam cum imaginibus Sancte Marie 7 
Sancti Johannis dedit in ornamentationem huius ecclesie. 

[Bishop of Elmham 1043, Bishop of Winchester 1047, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1052-70 deposed, ob. 22 
February; HE. ii, 98]. 


w Drinkstone Sf. 
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Miscellaneous episcopal obits are those of Sideman of 
Crediton, who had been the tutor of King Edward the Martyr 
(1 May), of Wulfstan the homilist (28 May), of his sister’s son 
Brihtheah of Worcester (20 December), of Stigand of Chichester 
(29 August), and of an Irish bishop Ducdun, whose see I have 
not been able to discover (14 January). 

1 May: Obiit Sidemannus episcopus. 

[Bishop of Crediton 973-977; ASC 977 C (forftferde 
Sideman bisceop on hrsedlican dea>e. on .ii. kl. Mai. 
se wses Defna scire bisceop)]. 

28 May: Obiit Wlstanus archiepiscopus qui apud nos iacet 

sepultus. 

[Bishop of London 996, Bp. of Worcester 1002-1016 and 
Abp. of York 1002-1023; ASC 996 F; ASC 1020 
CDF; ASC 1023 E; HE. ii, 87 (on the translation of 
his body); for his early history see D. Whitelock, 
English Historical Review Lll, 460-465, and, for a 
general account of his career, the introduction to her 
edition of the “ Sermo Lupi ” now at press]. 

20 December: Obiit dominus brithegus episcopus. 

[Bishop of Worcester 1033-1038; ASC 1033 D; ASC 
1038 CDE; HE. ii, 87]. 

29 August: Obiit Stigandus presul. 

[Bishop of Chichester 1070-1087; ASC 1086 E], 

14 January: Obiit dominus ducdun episcopus ybernensis. 

It may be found convenient if I summarise very briefly the 
new historical and biographical material provided by this 
kalendar:— 

1. It gives 10 August, instead of 11 August, as the anniver¬ 
sary of the Battle of Maldon, and the monks of Ely, if anyone, 
should have known the day. 17 

2. It enables us to identify the Oswig of ASC 1010 with 
Byrhtnoth’s son-in-law of that name. 

17 The phrase Deo amabilis et hominibus, applied to Byrhtnoth by the Ely historian 
{HE. ii, 55), is perhaps worth citing here. 
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3. It shows that the Ely area suffered heavily at Ashingdon 
n 1016 and Stamford Bridge in 1066. 

4. It shows that the luckless Alfred lost no time in returning 
to England after the death of Canute. 

5. It provides a number of episcopal obits not previously 
noted—of iEscwig, TEthelric and Eadnoth II of Dorchester, of 
TEthelstan, TElfwine and jElfric (probably II) of Elmham, and 
of Stigand of Chichester. 


Bruce Dickins. 
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THE DAY OF THE BATTLE OF AiTHELINGADENE 

(ASC 1001 A) 

The eleventh-century kalendar (1023-1035) in the Cottonian 
MS. Titus D xxvii, which comes from the New Minster (later 
Hyde Abbey), Winchester, has a number of obits, some of which 
are of more than local interest. One of these, given under 
23 May, runs 

Memoria jEdelwerdi 7 aliorum multorum . 1 

We may understand cum eo occisorum, as in an entry further 
on in the kalendar: 

Memoria Wulfnodi 7 Mpelwini fratrum 7 aliorum multorum 
cum eis occisorum . 2 

There is no indication that this /Ethelweard was a monk or in 
ecclesiastical orders of any kind, and a lay benefactor of the 
name is to be found in the JEpelwerd Minister 3 who occupies 
the twenty-fifth place among the “ Nomina familiariorum. uel 
Benefactorum. qui se nostris commendauerunt orationibus ” at 
pp. 39-40 of the Hyde Register (BM. Stowe MS. 944); there is 
no other Tithelweard in this list of benefactors of the abbey. 4 
Lay benefactors of the New Minster who were neither members 
of the royal house nor great nobles are likely to have been 
Hampshire men, and KCD 642 of c. 984 provides another 
Mdelweard associated with Hampshire; in it .Ethelred II greets 
ealdorman TElfric, and Wulmer, and Hithelweard, and all the 
thegns in Hampshire. This suggests that Tsthelweard held 
some official position, and the editors of The Crawford Charters 

1 See W. de Gray Birch, Liber Vitae . . p. 270 (Hampshire Record Society 1892). 

2 There can be little doubt that the brothers Wulfnoth and Aithelwine, with their 
comrades, fell in the battle of Ashingdon on 18 October 1016- Their Memoria is 
actually written (on an erasure) in the space opposite 19 October, but the space above 
is fully occupied. Probably with this in view, but without comment, Birch {op. cit. 
p. 272) gives it under 18 October. 

3 Birch, op. cit., p. 54. 

4 Birch {op. cit., p. i) incorrectly gives the class-mark of the Hyde Register as Stowe 
Manuscript, No. 960. 
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(p. 119) have already proposed that he be identified with the 
king’s high-reeve who fell in battle at Mpelinga dene, where the 
men of Hampshire were defeated after a stubborn struggle with 
the Danes, losing in slain JEpelweard and eighty others, four of 
whom are named in ASC 1001 A: 

M.x. Her on Sysuw geare waes micel unfriS on angelcynnes 
londe purh sciphere 7 welgehwser hergeden 7 bserndon 
swapaet hy upp asetton on aenne si)? \cet hy coman to sepelinga 
dene 7 pa com paer togeanes hamtunscir 7 hi m wits gefuhton 
7 Saer wear <5 aepelweard cinges heahgerefa ofslegen 7 leofric 
set hwitciricean 7 leofwine cinges heahgerefa 7 wulfhere 
bisceopes Segn 7 godwine aet worSige aelfsiges bisceopes sunu. 
7 ealra manna an 7 hundeahtatig. 7 paer weariS para 
denescra micle ma ofslegenra. peahtSe hie waelstowe geweald 
ahton. 

Hampshire is the only shire named as concerned in this 
encounter, and we may take it that JEpelinga dene was actually 
in Hampshire or not far from its boundaries. The battlefield 
should not too readily be identified (as by Freeman and 
Ramsay) with the JEdelingedene of KCD 707, of which we can 
merely say that it was in Sussex and was granted to the nuns of 
Wherwell in 1002. 5 

The precise functions of a cinges heahgerefa have not been 
satisfactorily defined, but see E. A. Freeman, English Historical 
Review 11, 780-1, and H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions , pp. 228-39. Chadwick (p. 237) is " inclined to 
think that this official was really the reeve of a large borough- 
district. If so we can understand how two such persons came 
to accompany the Hampshire militia in 1001 ”. Freeman 
(EHR 11, 780), on the other hand, took TEthelweard and 
Leofwine to be the scirgerefan of Hampshire and Sussex 
respectively; but this surely depends on the identification of the 
battlefield with the place mentioned in KCD 707. 

Lettering these four TEthelweards A B C D in order of 

5 It may have been sold, exchanged or lost before 1086, when Wherwell held no land 
except in Hampshire. 
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mention, one may set forth as follows the probability of their 
being one and the same person:— 

1. The name Aithelweard is not uncommon in the late Old 
English period, but A B C D have all Hampshire associations. 

2. B {Minister), C (listed between the ealdorman and the 
thegns of Hampshire) and D (cinges heahgerefa ) are all of thegnly 
rank at least but not ealdormen. 

3. A (a lay benefactor of the New Minster) = B (the only 
Aithelweard noted in the list of friends and benefactors in the 
Hyde Register); similarly C probably — D. 

4. A and D are both killed in battle. 

Dogmatic assertion is impossible on the evidence, but there is 
a fair presumption that the ACthelweard celebrated on 23 May 
in the kalendar from the New Minster is to be identified with 
the cinges heahgerefa who fell in battle against the Danes in 1001. 
We may conjecture therefore that the battle of Mthelingadene 
was fought on 23 May 1001, perhaps on or near the Hampshire 
boundary of Sussex. 


Bruce Dickins. 
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THE DATE OF THE ‘TREMULOUS’ WORCESTER 

HAND. 

The backward-sloping old man’s hand which has annotated 
a dozen Old English manuscripts from Worcester 1 is seen in 
marginal glosses and in the word dedication in this facsimile of 
part of f. 10 recto of Bodleian MS. Hatton 114. The glosses 
have no connexion with the Old English text on f. io 3 and seem 
from their position, to have been written at a later date than 
the table of contents which occupies the upper part of the side 
margin. There can be no doubt that at least the word dedicatio 
was written after the table of contents since it is not a casual 
scribble but a correction to the last entry in the table. Here 
De vno confessore. Uigilate ergo is copied from the heading 
on f. 230 to a homily which ends imperfect on f. 235V, and 
Item alia is copied from the heading to a homily on the dedica¬ 
tion of a church 4 which begins on f. 242V and follows another 
homily on the same subject. 5 The latter, headless at an early 
date owing to the loss of two leaves between ff. 235 and 236, 
was omitted from the table on f. 10 because the compiler failed 
to notice the change of subject at f. 236. To remedy matters 
the ‘ tremulous scribe ’ entered dedicatio at the end of the table, 
deficit 6 at the bottom of f. 235V, and De dedicatione at the 
head of f. 236. 

It is of some importance to be able to decide this question 
of priority because an approximate date can be assigned to the 
set hand of the table of contents but not to the ‘ tremulous ' 

1 See S. J. Crawford in Anglia 52 (1928), iff., for references and a facsimile. 

2 dedicatio, although more firmly written than the glosses, is in the same type of 
script and certainly by the same hand. A variation in the degree of shakiness is to 
be found throughout the work of the ‘ tremulous ’ scribe in this and other manuscripts. 

3 vnpancwurSlice is taken from f. 109V and prafung from f. 123V. On these pages 
the glosses ingrahwfer and argumentum have been entered in tremulous script. 

* Unprinted. The last line = A. S. Napier, Wulfstan, 1883, 28i 25 -282 21 . 

6 = R. Brotanek, Texte und Untersuchungen, 1913, 4 4 -i 5 - 

6 He wrote deficit also in Hatton 76, f. 14V, and Corpus, Cambridge, 198, f. 247V, 
to mark the loss of leaves. 
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hand. The former belongs, probably, to the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century; it can hardly be earlier than 1225 
and may not be much, if at all, earlier than 1250. 7 The 
‘ tremulous ’ writer has been assigned, commonly, to the late 
twelfth century, and it is likely enough that the duct of his 
script was formed at this time. But there can be no doubt 
from the evidence of f. xo of Hatton 114 that he was at work 
at a much later period. 

N. R. Ker. 

Oxford. 


note. 

The editors are for once departing from their rule and 
printing a paper by one who has no connexion with their 
University. This number of LSE. owes much to Mr. Ker’s 
help, and its editors are glad to print his paper, adding the 
facsimile which is essential to his argument. A further induce¬ 
ment to me was the fact that it supplements work published 
by my friend Dr. Crawford, a fine scholar who never in his 
lifetime met with the recognition he had earned. 

Bruce Dickins. 


7 Mr. N. Denholm Young kindly permits me to quote his opinion that the hand 
is of the middle of the thirteenth century. 
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MORE LOST LITERATURE. II. 

An annotated corpus of the extant medieval catalogues of 
monastic libraries would be at once interesting and valuable. 
It would probably throw considerable light on the extent and 
formation of these libraries, and might also give some indication 
of the relative popularity and use of some of the different books. 
Many such catalogues have, of course, already been published, 
notably by the late Dr. M. R. James, but there are others 
equally valuable which are still generally inaccessible. The 
lists drawn up by John Boston of Bury are still unpublished, 
though they would probably throw considerable light on the 
comparative frequency of various books in monastic libraries. 
Another interesting catalogue is that of the library of the 
Premonstratensian abbey at Titchfield in Hampshire. The 
abbey itself, and some at any rate of the books from the 
monastic library, passed eventually into the possession of the 
Dukes of Portland. Amongst the manuscripts still preserved 
at Welbeck is one which contains a catalogue, drawn up in 
1400 during the abbacy of John of Romesy, of the monastic 
library at Titchfield. The kindness and courtesy of the Duke 
of Portland and of the librarian at Welbeck, Mr. F. Needham, 
have made it possible for me to examine this manuscript and 
to transcribe the catalogue contained in it. It is hoped to 
publish it in full at some future date; here we must be content 
to indicate the various English books to be found in the library 
at the time when the catalogue was drawn up. For a compara¬ 
tively small place Titchfield possessed a very useful library of 
over three hundred volumes, many of them containing a large 
number of different works. The library was especially rich 
in theological and medical works and the catalogue—a well- 
written and well preserved work—has been carefully drawn up. 
A transcription of the manuscript, made in 1739, is preserved 
in the British Museum as MS. Harley 6603. On the whole the 
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transcription seems to be fairly accurate, though the punctua¬ 
tion and capitalization of the original have been ignored. Some 
of the items which have been too much for the transcriber are 
represented by dashes or, occasionally, omitted altogether. 
The catalogue occupies the first thirty-two folios of the original 
manuscript and it is preceded by an interesting account of the 
form and arrangement of the library—quoted and translated 
by F. Madan. 1 The books were roughly classified according 
to subject, and to each was given a press-mark consisting of a 
letter of the alphabet and a roman numeral. All the different 
works to be found in a single manuscript are enumerated, but 
identification with extant manuscripts is rendered difficult 
by the fact that the usual incipits of the second folio are not 
given. Perhaps one of the most interesting manuscripts in 
the collection was one, under the heading of Theology, with the 
press-mark C. II. Its contents were as follows: 

.C. II. 

Hystoriale scolasticum. 

Magacosmus Bernardi. 

Sermones cuiusdam religiosi. 

Septem sacramenta ecclesie. 

Porrisius de libro periermeniarwTn. 

Tabula super decretis imperfecta tamen. 

Hystoria britonura. 

De conflictu inter philomenara et bubonem in anglicis. 

This must have been a copy, which has since been lost, of the 
Middle English poem “ The Owl and the Nightingale ” The 
other contents of the manuscript show that it cannot be 
identified with either of the two extant manuscripts in which 
the poem has been preserved. The entry is interesting as 
providing some further evidence for the popularity of the poem. 
A work on a similar subject, though in either French or 
Latin, seems to haVe been present in the monastic library. In 
the list of books “ in gallico ” v/e find the following: 


1 Books in Manuscript, p. 78. 
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.Q. XVI. 

Gesta Beues de suthampton. 

Altercaciones int er bubonem et philomenam. 
Presumably this work, whatever it may have been, was written 
in French, though the statement that the manuscripts are 
“ in gallico ” merely seems to indicate that some of the works 
in them, not necessarily all, were in that language. 

On the whole, considering the size of the library, it had 
comparatively few English works. Apart from the “ Owl and 
the Nightingale ” the only other works which are definitely 
stated to be in English were: 

.E. VII. 

Legenda sanctorum que dicitur aurea in anglicis. 
and in .Q. XI. 

De die iudicii in anglicis. 

The first of these may have been a copy of the “ Festial '* 
of John Myrc, a collection of legends based mainly on the 
Legenda Aurea. If so it is an earlier copy than any of those 
still extant; in fact it is questionable if it is not too early to 
be the work of Myrc. The exact date of the “ Festial ” is 
uncertain. It is usually said to have been written c. 1400 but 
all we know for certain is that it was finished before 1415. If 
this was indeed a copy of Myrc’s work then Titchfield must have 
obtained it very soon after its completion. It is possible, 
however, that the title refers simply to one of the many manu¬ 
scripts, extant or lost, of the Southern Legendary. The 
“ De die iudicii ” was presumably a manuscript of one of the 
half-dozen Middle English poems which treat of “ The Fifteen 
Signs before the Judgement,” or at anyrate something pretty 
similar. 

It is interesting to speculate concerning the number of 
English works which were destroyed at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Perhaps a goodly proportion of the Old and 
Early Middle English literature was lost at this time, but it is 
very possible that there was comparatively little remaining 
to be lost. It may be worth noting that fewer English works 
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appear in the later catalogues than in the earlier ones. In 
sixteenth-century catalogues vernacular writings begin to 
appear again, but such works are usually more or less 
contemporary. On the whole it seems very probable that 
much of the lost Old and Early Middle English literature had 
already disappeared long before the dissolution. There is, of 
course, far too little evidence for any certainty on this point 
to be possible. We have no means of knowing whether the 
comparatively few monastic catalogues which happen to have 
been preserved can be considered as at all representative. Nor 
can we be certain that, even in these catalogues, all the books 
in the possession of the library were duly entered up. As at 
Exeter the older books may still have been in the possession of 
the monastery but, having become almost unintelligible, were 
considered worthless and so not entered in the catalogue. 
Nevertheless, whatever the reason may be, a perusal of the 
extant catalogues does give the impression that the later the 
catalogue the fewer the English books which will be noted in 
it. In the sixteenth century works in the vernacular become 
more usual, but they are usually contemporary, as in the Syon 
catalogue, and not from the earlier periods. This is especially 
noticeable when we have catalogues of different dates for one 
and the same library. The early twelfth-century catalogue 
of Durham shows eight English books but the late fourteenth- 
and early fifteenth-century ones show only a single book in the 
vernacular, and that can hardly be identified with any of the 
earlier ones. According to the twelfth-century catalogue of the 
monastic library at Peterborough it possessed at least two 
English volumes. When the library was again catalogued in 
the late fourteenth century both these have been lost and the 
only English works are a couple of tracts contained in the 
following volumes: 

I. xiii. 

Sermones diuersi. Excerpta de diuersis doctoribus et de 
decretis. 

Versus sic inc tes : Fraus profert florem. 


3 
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Tract, de peccato in Spiritum S. 

Versus de maliciis feminarum. 

Vita Simonis de Monteforti Rithmice. 

Vita S. Thome Martyris Anglice. 

Septem mortalia peccata gallice cum eorum speciebus. 

M. xv. 

Ysodorus de summo bono. 

Distincciones super 4 tum Sentenciarum versifice sec. 
Alphabetum. 

Versus prouerbiorum Gallice et Anglice. 

Tract, de Sacramentis. 

Tract, de ornamentis Misse pro diuersis Prelatis et Sacer- 
dotibus et quid significant, et de spectantibus ad Missam. 

Versus qui sic inc.: Scribo Sampsoni. 

Tract, de diuersis languoribus curandis. 2 
It must be admitted, however, that the title of this catalogue 
is given as “ Matricularium Librarie Monasterii Burgi S. Petri 
paucis libris non examinatis,” so that the monastery may have 
possessed English books which have not been entered in this 
list. When it was catalogued late in the twelfth or early in 
the thirteenth century an important and old foundation such 
as Bury St. Edmund’s was had apparently only two English 
books in the library: 

“ 169. Magnus liber sermonum in anglica lingua . . . 

258. Regula Beati Benedicti Latine et anglice.” 3 
The latter of these has been identified by Dr. James with the 
extant MS. 197 in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and he suggests, though rather doubtfully, that the former 
may be the extant Bodleian NEF. 4, 12. It is, perhaps, less 
surprising to find that in 1424 there were only two English 

2 M. R. James, “ Lists of Manuscripts formerly in Peterborough Abbey Library,” 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Soc. Supplement 5, 1926). 

3 M. R. James, On the Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury , 1S95, pp. 30, 32. Note, 

however, that the catalogue is only fragmentarily preserved. There is some evidence 
or the existence of at least one other English work at Bury; see C. Fox, A rchceology of 
Cambridge Region (Cambridge 1923), p. 300. “ A leaden tablet inscribed with a portion 

of one of Aelfric’s homilies—probably the front cover of an MS. volume of the 
Homilies—was found on the site of Bury Abbey (R. 4 - Smith, VCH. Suffolk i, 353).” 
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books in the Cambridge University Library: 

“ Item Fassiculus morum 

et incipit in 2° fo. Lest ye ofte 
et in penultimo tunc lapis 

ex dono M’ Will mi Holler’.” 

and 

“ Item Boecius de consolacione phi e in latino et Anglico cum 
exposicione Will mi medici et cum tabula 
et incipit in 2°. fo. querimoniam 
et in penultimo mod' omnibus 

ex dono Magistri Joh is Croucher.” 4 
The second of these is apparently still in the University Library, 
but the first appears to have since been lost. Out of almost a 
thousand books in the library of the great Abbey of St. Mary 
at Leicester when it was catalogued in about 1493 there seems 
to have been only a single tract in English : 

" 725. Liber de Phisica et Cirurgia fr. T. Bathe in ass. 

Alphabetum herbarum. de urinis. Lanfrancisci 2 0 fo. 
cirurgia. Tract, in anglico. caute ligetur.” 5 

Similarly a catalogue of books belonging to the College of St. 
Mary, Winchester, drawn up in the reign of Henry VI, shows 
only a single English book, one which appears amongst the 
" Libri Grammaticales ”: 

"... Item, liber continens quandam compilationem de 
informatione puerorum, cum aliis parvis tractatibus, 
2 0 folio, Ablatyf cas, in Anglice, ex dono pnedicti domini 
Thomse Paxton, et remanet in manibus magistri 
scolarum, Pret’ xl. s . . . .” 6 

Unfortunately few inventories of the books in the libraries seem 
to have been taken at the time of the dissolution. Leland 

4 H. Bradshaw, “ Two Lists of Books in the University Library ” ( Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society Communications ii, 239); reprinted in Collected Papers of Henry 
Bradshaw (Cambridge 1889), 16-54. 

5 I have to thank Professor Hamilton Thompson for the loan of the transcript of 
this catalogue made by the late Dr. M. R. James. It is now being printed in the 
Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society , xix, pt. 1, 1935-6 ff. 

6 W. H. Gunner, “ Catalogue of Books belonging to the College of St. Mary, Win¬ 
chester, in the reign of Henry VI ” ( Archaeological Journal , xv, 59-74). 
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usually noted down some of the more remarkable of the books 
which he came across but never made any exhaustive catalogues. 
Bretton Priory seems to have possessed four English books, 
none of them of any age: 

“ Legenda Aurea, in Englysche. 

Flowr of Comaundments. 

The Pylgramage of Perfeccyon .... 

Schepard Kalendare . . . 

Similarly Kilburn Priory possessed " two bookes of Legenda 
Aurea, the one in prynt, and the other wryten, both Englyshe, 
iiijd.” 8 These however can hardly be considered as 
representative. 

It is not until the fourteenth century that we find English 
books beginning to appear in private libraries. Even then the 
books of the aristocracy are more likely to be entirely French. 
The only vernacular book possessed by Edward I was in 
French. 9 The magnificent library bequeathed by Guy de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, to Bordesley Abbey in 1315 was 
entirely in French, 10 and the lists of books belonging to Queen 
Isabella and to Richard II show only French works. 11 It is 
interesting to note that amongst the “ Libri diversarum 
Scientiarum cathenati in Ecclesia ” in the chapel of St. George 
at Windsor in the reign of Richard II were “ Duo libri Gallici 
de Romances; de quibus unus liber de Rose; et alius difhcilis 
materise . . . .” 12 

It is possible that the Exchequer accounts may give some clue 
to the subjects treated of in the second of these volumes. We 
read that on the 12th September, 1380, a payment of £28 
pounds was made, on behalf of Richard II, as part of " the 
price of a Bible written in the French language, and for two 
volumes contained in two leather cases, one book containing 
the Romance of the Rose, the other book containing The Romances 

7 J. Hunter, South Yorkshire, ii, 274. 8 Dugdale, iii, 424. 

9 E. Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries, i, 391. 

10 E. Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries , i, 375. 

11 E. Rickert, “ King Richard II*s Books ” {Trans. Bib. Soc., xiii, 144). 

12 Dugdale, vi, pt. 3, p. 1362; see also M. R. James, “The Manuscripts of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ” {Trans. Bib. Soc., xiii, 55). 
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of Percevall and Gawayn .” 13 It seems probable enough that 
the two French books preserved in the chapel of St. George 
were identical with these. An inventory of the ornaments 
and scholastic books of Ralph Baldock, Bishop of London, 
which were bequeathed to St. Paul’s on his death in 1313 is 
extant and, amongst the otherwise invariable Latin, we find a 
single English book: 

“ Rowelle super Summas, 

Tercia pars Alexandra super Summas . . . 

Epistole Petri Blesensis, 

Questiones Bonaventure . . . 

Questiones magistrales super Summas cum tabula Kyle- 
wardby . . . 

Se.. her Decretalium cum apparatu et cum statutis 
et consuetudinibus de Arcubus et formulis literarum . . . 

Collationes Kylewarby . . . 

Vita Sancti Anselmi cum meditationibus de gaudiis beate 
Marie et aliis tractatibus . . . 

Tractatus de lingua. 

Tractatus de oculo. 

Expositio Anglice infortiati. 

Statuta Otonis et Octoboni et aliorum. 

Liber Naturalium. 

Summe Thome de Aquino circa metaphisicam et alia . . . 

Cronica plenaria ab origine mundi. 

Cronica Henrici Archidiaconi Huntyngdonensis, ab anno 
Domini MCXLV usque ad tempus Henrici primi.” 14 
Other English books may have been possessed by Bishop 
Ralph since the complete list is not given and it has not been 
possible to examine the manuscript. Much more interesting 
is a list of the books which belonged to Sir Simon Burley, a 
famous soldier in the French wars and one of the guardians 

13 H. B. Workman, John Wiclif (Oxford, 1926), ii, 193, quoting from F. Devon, 
The Issues of the Exchequer, 1837, p. 213. 

14 Historical Manuscripts Commission, 9th Report, Appendix, p. 46. As Mr. R. W. 
Hunt points out to me the abbreviations extended above as Summas , Summe, 
stand for Sentencias, Sentencie. 
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of the young Richard II. He was executed in 1388 and the 
list, preserved in the BM. Additional MS. 25459, P- 2o(y > * s 
extracted from an inventory of his goods “ at the Mews and at 
Baynards Castle, 8 Nov. 11 Ric. II 
“ Les Livres. 

Primerement j livre de Romans et de ymagery de Buys 
et de Aigrement. 

It. j. graunt livre de la bible oue les historiz escolastre. 

It. j. autre livre de Romans en prose covere de blanc cuer. 

It. j. livre de Sidrak. 

It. j. livre de Romans oue ymagery covere au peel de veel. 

It. j. livre novelle de X. comandementz covere de cuer 
rouge. 

It. j. livre de governement de Roys et du Prynces. 

It. j. livre de Romans de William Bastard covere de blanc. 

It. j. livre de philosophie rumpue covere de cuer rouge. 

It. j. livre de vies de seintz covere de cuer rouge. 

It. j. livre du Romans du Roy Arthur covere de blanc. 

It. j. livret qui comence miserere mei deus. 

It. j. autre livre de X. comandementz covere de Rouge. 

It. j. livre de papier oue diverses paroles de diverse 
langages. 

It. j. livre de les propheties de Merlyn. 

It. j. livret de Romans oue un ymage al comencement. 

It. j. livre de Romans de Meis’ covere de blanc. 

It. j. livre de Englys del Forster et del Sengler. 

It. j. livre de Latyn covere de noir. 

It. j. livret de bruyt. 

It. j. livre de Romans de Maugis covere de rouge cure.” 
The solitary English romance which is mentioned here is 
interesting. No romance of “ The Forester and the Wild 
Boar ” is known and it is difficult to identify the title with any 
of the subjects of the known romances. It may perhaps have 
been a book on venery and not a romance at all, though this 
is rather unlikely. It is worth noting that, with the exception 
of this one English book and one in Latin, Sir Simon Burley’s 
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reading seems to have been in French. No doubt French books 
continued to be read almost exclusively by the higher classes 
for some time after this. Amongst the manuscripts preserved 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, there is preserved a list of books 
said to date from c. 1450: 

“ Inventory of Household goods and Furniture in various 
rooms at Castre. ... In the stewe hous; of Frenche books, the 
Bible, the Cronycles of France, the Cronicles of Titus Levius, 
a booke of Jullius Cesar, lez Propretez dez Choses, Petrus de 
Crescentiis, Liber Almagesti, Liber Geomancie cum iiij aliis 
Astronomie, liber de Roy Artour, Romaunce la Rose, 
Cronicles d’Angletere, Veges de larte Chevalerie, Instituts of 
Justien Emperer, Brute in ryme, Liber Etiques, liber de 
Sentence Joseph, Problemate Aristotilis, Vice & Vertues, liber 
de Cronykes de Grant Bretagne in ryme, Meditacions Saynt 
Bernard.’’ 15 

Despite the title some of these may have been in English 
since some were almost certainly in Latin. Nothing seems to 
be known of the owner of these books, but it may be worth 
noting that Sir John Fastolf died in 1459. Inventories of his 
other goods, amongst them those at Caister, have been pre¬ 
served but no books are noted to have been amongst them. 18 
It may be that this list originally formed a part of that inventory 
and that the books in it were part of his library. 

Some indication of the books possessed by the ordinary 
educated layman, or by the lower clergy, during the Middle 
English period can be gathered from a perusal of the extant 
wills. Occasionally all the books possessed by the legator are 
lumped together, as for example by Sir Brian Roucliffe who, 
in 1494, left “ omnes libros meos, tarn Anglicos quam Latinos 
et Gallicos,” 17 or by Johanna de Walkyngham (1346) who left 
to “ domino Waltero de Creton psalterium meum cum littera 
grossa et quemdam librum scriptum littera anglicana.” 18 

15 Historical Manuscripts Commission, 8th Report, Appendix, p. 268. 

18 Printed in J. Gairdner, The Paston Letters , iii, 166-74 (London, 1904). 

17 Surtees Society, liii, 102. 

38 Surtees Society, iv, 16. 
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As a rule, however, the books are carefully described and 
bequeathed separately. The subject has been treated 
exhaustively by Miss M. Deanesly in her interesting article on 
“ Vernacular Books in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries.” 19 Most of the vernacular books mentioned are of 
comparatively little interest. The English ones are usually 
religious and, if the manuscripts themselves have been lost, 
others of the same text are fairly numerous. Some of the 
more interesting or typical of the bequests may be noted. 
Thomas Cheworth (1458) leaves “ to my cosyn Robert Clifton 
squyer a newe boke of Inglisse, ye which begynnyth with ye 
lyffe of Seynt Albon and Amphiabell and other mony dyvers 
lyfe3 and thynges in ye same boke, and unto my cosyn Richard 
Willughby squyer an Englisse boke called Grace de Dieu . . . 
and Richard Byngham an Englissh booke called Orilogium 
Sapienciae . . . . ” 20 

Alianora Roos (1438) of York leaves ‘ uxori predicti Roberti 
Roos, unum librum Anglicum vocatum librum primum 
Magistri Waited.” 21 Too little information is given and there 
are too many possible Master Walters for any conjecture as 
to the nature of this book to have much value. Perhaps it 
was a copy of the English translation, attributed to Grosse¬ 
teste, of Walter of Henley's treatise on husbandry. Occasion¬ 
ally no title is given, as in the case of one of the books left to 
the nuns of Campsea by John Baret of Bury (1463): “ Item 
to the nuwnys of Campesey, eche nunne vjd., the pnouresse 
xijd. and Dame Jone Stoonys iijs. iiijd. and myw book of 
ynglych and latyn with diuerse maters of good exortaexons, 
wretyn in papir and closed with parchemyw . . . Item to sere 
John Cleye my cosyn, and preest with my maister Prisote, 
my boke with the Sege of Thebes in englysh.” 22 The “ Sege of 
Thebes ” is presumably a reference to Lydgate’s book and the 
other seems to have been some kind of commonplace book. 

19 Modern Language Review, xv, 349. 

20 Surtees Society, xxx, 220. 

21 Surtees Society, xxx, 65. 

22 Bury Wills , Camden Society (xlix), 35. 
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John Lese of Pontefract (i486) bequeathes " Domino Edmundo 
Bank j parvum librum quem habui de domino Johanne Stutfold, 
et j quaternum incipientem for as much ,” 23 and Thomas Symson 
of York (1491) “ Domino Willelmo Symson, fratri suo, j 
librum, secundo folio karecteres .... ” 24 . .A more interesting 
collection of books were those possessed by Matilda, the wife 
of William del Bowes (1420): " Item lego Matildi filise Baronis 
de Hilton filiolae meae j romance boke is called ye gospelles. 
Item lego Matildi filias Roberti de Hilton ch’lr filiolae meae unum 
romance boke. Item lego Dame Elinorae de Wessyngton ye 
boke with ye knotts. Item lego Elizabethae filiae Whitchestre 
unum librum yat is called Trystram. Item do et lego 
Elizabethae filiae meae j blak primer.” 25 Nothing is said as to 
the language in which these books were written, but it is at 
any rate possible that some of them may have been English. 
Presumably the description, “ the book with the knots ” 
refers to the binding. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the vernacular books mentioned in wills is that which was left 
by John Raventhorp of York (1432) to “ Agneti de Celayne, 
servienti michi per multos annos, librum Angliae de Fabulis et 
Narracionibus . . . . ” 26 The form “ Angliae ” is strange here 
and it looks as if it may be a mistake for “ Anglice.” Was it 
perhaps a copy of Mandeville ? Equally intrigueing is a book 
mentioned by James Bagule (1438): “ Willelmo Hanke unum 
librum de Canticis cum glaspys argenti et unum librum 
rubium de Balads .... ” 27 

It is not until the fifteenth century that vernacular books 
become at all frequent in wills, and only rarely are they of 
much interest. The English books are usually religious and 
the French books are either romances or devotional. Some of 
these French books may, perhaps, be noted. Master T. 
Hebbeden (1435) bequeathes to Isabella Eure “ unum librum 
gallicum vocatum Launcelot .... ” 28 ; John Lescrop (1405) 
leaves to “ Domino Henrico le Scrop Bibliam meam. Item 

23 Surtees Society, xlv, 22011. 24 Surtees Society, xlv, i6on. 

25 Surtees Society, ii, 63. 24 Surtees Society, xxx, 28. 

27 Surtees Society, xxx, 79. 28 Surtees Society, ii, 82. 
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Johannae filiae meas unum librum de gallico vocatum Tristrem. 
Item Elizabeths filiae meae unum librum de gallico vocatum 
Grace Dieu.” 29 In the will of Gilemota Carreeke of York 
(1408) we have mention of “ unum librum Anglicanum de 
Spiritu Guidon’, et unum librum Gallicanum de Barlaham et 
Josephath ” ; 30 Mathilda, Countess of Cambridge (1446) 
bequeaths “ duos libros Gallicos vocatos Gyron le Curtasse ” ; 31 
and Anne, Lady Scrope (1498), leaves “ To my lord of Surrey a 
Frenche booke called the Pistill of Othia.” 32 These, of course, 
are only a few of the more interesting mentions of vernacular 
books in wills. As a rule the items enumerated are of little 
interest and, though providing valuable evidence for the 
comparative popularity of different books, do not bring to 
light much literature which has since disappeared. The 
number of women’s names in the examples given above is 
noteworthy; naturally the extant wills are far more frequently 
those of men than of women. Professor Chambers has noted 
the fact that, during the Middle English period, devotional 
books for monks would be written in Latin but for women in 
one of the vernaculars, and he has indicated the importance of 
this in the development of English prose. Certainly a glance 
through the extant wills suggests that vernacular books were 
more usually possessed by women than by men. Mention may 
here be made of a devotional book, possession of which brought 
trouble to its owner. During the examination of John Claydon 
for heresy in 1415 we read that “ divers points were gathered 
and noted for heresies and errors, and especially out of the book 
aforesaid, which book the said John Claydon confessed by his 
own costs to be written and bound, which book was intituled. 
“ The Lanthorn of Light.” 33 

A writer, of whom little is known to-day beyond the name, is 
a certain Banastre whose Christian name may have been 
William. The last stanza of an Anglo-French poem, “ La 
geste de Blancheflour e de Florence,” tells us that it was 

29 Surtees Society, iv, 338. 30 Surtees Society, iv, 352. 

31 Surtees Society, xxx, 118. 33 Surtees Society, liii, 149. 

33 J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, in, 532. 
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translated into French by one Brykhulle from the English 
of this Banastre: 

“ Banastre en englois le fist, 

E Brykhulle cest escrit 
En franceois translata. 

A verrois amaunz soit honour, 

Beautee, bountee e valour, 

E joye eit qe mieuz amera !” 34 

Unfortunately J. C. Russell in his valuable “ Dictionary of 
Writers of Thirteenth Century England ” (Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, Special Supplement No. 3, 
1936) confused this work with the Middle English romance of 
" Floris and Blancheflower ” and so concluded that the English 
original was probably written during the thirteenth century. 
There is however no connexion between the two. The Anglo- 
French work is a debate poem on the oft-debated question of 
whether a clerk or a knight is to be preferred as a lover. Since 
the manuscript in which it is preserved was written sometime 
during the middle of the fourteenth century all we can say 
definitely is that Banastre must have lived before then. He is 
noted as an English writer by Tanner, and in the “ Scalacronica,” 
as quoted in another connexion by Skeat, we have mention of a 
William Banastre along with Thomas of Erceldoun in words 
which suggest that Banastre, like Thomas, was a writer in 
English. 35 The two Banastres may be identical, though the 
name is not uncommon in the Middle English period. A number 
of the possessors of the name are noted by Russell, but there is 
hardly enough evidence to connect the writer of this poem with 
any one of them. In any case the lost English poem of 
Banastre’s is interesting. Before 1350 the debate form is 
represented in England only by the “ Owl and the Nightin¬ 
gale ” and “ The Thrush and the Nightingale,” the latter of 
which is said to have been influenced by the former. It is as well 

34 P. Meyer, “ Notice du MS. 25970 de la Bibliotheque Phillipps ” ( Romania , xxxvii, 
209). 

35 J. A. H. Murray, Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, EETS.» 
1875, xviii, nl; see also Russell, op. cit p. 183. 
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to know that the debate form was not so rare in the early 
period as the surviving examples would lead one to suppose. 

A hint is provided of a lost beast tale in English by one of the 
fables of Odo of Cheriton. In “ De Ysingryno ” he tells of the 
wolf which wished to become a monk: 

“ Isingrynus, pcenitens et plangens peccata retroacta, voluit 
fieri monachus, et ita factum est; coronam et cucullam et 
cetera ad habitum necessaria suscepit. Tandem positus est 
ad scholas literasque discere debuit. Injunctum est ei primo 
ut diceret Pater noster. Qui respondit: Agnus vel Aries. 
Docuerunt eum monachi, ut respiceret ad crucem et ad sacri- 
ficium. At ille semper direxit oculos suos ad agnos ve 
arietes. 

Mistice. Sic plerique sunt monachi. Semper tamen dicunt: 
Aries vel Agnus, id est, clamant bonum vinum et semper 
habent oculos suos ad pingue ferculum et ad scutellam 
cumulatam. Unde solet anglice dici: If al that the Wolf un 
to a preest worthe, and be set un to book psalmes to leere, 
yit his eye is evere to the wodeward.” 36 

Slightly different versions are found in other manuscripts 
of the fables. 

For example C.C.C.C. MS. 441 has: 

“ Thai thu Wolf hore hodi te preste 
tho thu hym sette Salmes to lere 
evere beth his geres to the groue-ward," 
and in BM. MS. Addit. No. 11579 we find: 

“ They thou the vulf hore hod to preste, 

They thou him to skole sette salmes to lerne, 

Hevere bet hise geres to the grove grene.” 

Note how the lines fall into passable alliterative verse. 
There can be little doubt that Odo is quoting from some con¬ 
temporary English poem, though the variation in the different 
manuscripts may indicate that it was extant only in an oral 
and not a written form. 

38 L. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, Paris, 1884,11,610-1; for the variants see 
T. Wright, Latin Stories (Percy Society, vol. viii), 55, 229, and B. J. Whiting, Speculum , 
ix, 219 n 2. 
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The existence of similar tales in English is suggested by the 
Anglo-French “ Contes Moralises ” of Nicole Bozon. 37 The 
author is a very vague figure but he seems to have lived some¬ 
where about the beginning of the fourteenth century. There 
can be little doubt that many of the tales which he tells must 
be based on earlier English versions. This is indicated by the 
English names of some of his characters; e.g. Croket, Hoket 
and Loket (p. 137), William Werldeschame and Moalde 
Mikimisaunter (166), Sterlyn and Galopyn (180). Since 
Bozon is writing in French, the names would presumably have 
been in French had he invented them himself. They can only 
be explained by supposing them due to original versions in 
English, all other trace of which has been lost. Similarly we 
find English phrases in some of the tales as on p. no “ Si come 
fist le vileyn qe sema fieves, qe jetta un poynes en la terre, e 
dist en son engleys: “ On yis ne trist I me nout.” E un autre 
poyne getta en sa bouche e dist: “ Yis have I now y-bouth.” 
Again speaking of thieves who dislike hearing themselves 
called by that name he tells of a spinner of wool called “ Leve 
in yi rokke ” and gives the following couplet: 

“ Leve in yi rokke ne is no thef, 

Take oyer mannez wulle is hire to lef.” (p. 117). 

English proverbs are common in the tales, occasionally in 
prose as for example: Stroke oule and schrape oule and evere 
is oule oule ” (p. 23), “ Trendle the appel nevere so fer he conyes 
fro what tree he cam ” (p. 23), “ Pur ceo dit le berbitz al cornaille 
qe sist sur son dos e aracea sa leyne: “ Over me you may.” 
(p. 54), “ schrewe on, schrewe oyer.” (p. 78). Occasionally 
too we find them in verse as: 

" For zif ye louerd bidd sle. 

Ye stiward biddes fie.” (p. 12). 

“ Wei wurth suffraunce yat abatez strif, 

And wo wurth hastinece yat reves man his lif.” (p. 20). 

" He yat hadd inou to help him self wital, 

Sithen he ne wold, I ne wile ne I ne schal.” (p. 44). 

37 ed. L. Toulmin Smith, Societe des Anciens Textes Frangais, Paris, 1889. 
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“ Clym ! clam ! cat lep over dam.” (p. 145). 

“ Was it nevere my kynd 
Chese in wellez grond to fynde.” 37a (p. 151). 

There can be little doubt that some at any rate of Bozon’s 
tales are translations from English, a fact of some considerable 
significance. The comparative scarcity of beast tales and 
fabliaux in Middle English is in great contrast with the numerous 
French examples from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
These indications help to show that the poverty of Middle 
English in this respect is more apparent than real. After all 
fabliaux and beast tales are an essentially popular type of 
literature and many of them were probably never written down 
but depended simply on oral transmission. 

The existence, in the early Middle English period, of popular 
songs which have since been lost has been pointed out by 
Professor Max Forster. 38 In the Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. B. 1. 45, f. 41b he has noted an Early Middle English 
sermon with the heading: 

“ Atte wrastlinge mi lemman i ches 
and atte ston-kasting i him forles.” 

In the sermon itself the author tells us: “ Mi leue frend, 
wilde wimmen & goliue i me contereie, wan he gon ope ring, 
among manie of>ere songis, pat litil ben wort pat tei singin, so 
sein pei )ms: "Atte wrastli(n)ge mi lemman etc.” In the 
same way we find two lines of a song preserved in a Latin 
story to be found in MS. Harley 2316: “ Quidam fuit gulosus 
qui mane comedit quando alii perrexerunt ad ecclesiam, et 
hoc fecit de consuetudine. Quadam autem die sic comedit, 
et postea versus silvam ivit, incipiens istum cantum: 

Jolyfte, jolyfte, 

Maket me to the wode the. 

Modicum processit, et supinus cecidit. Surrexit, et iterum 
hoc modo cecidit. Videns hoc quidam miles a longe, ad ipsum 

37a, p rom a ME. version of the story which is represented in Henryson’s Fables by 
" The Fox, the Wolf and the Husbandman ” and in J. Jacobs, The Fables of Aesop ii, 
276-8 (The ix Fable of Alfonce). 

38 M. Forster, “ Kleinere mittelenglische texte ” ( Anglia , xlii, 152), checked from 
rotographs of the MS. 
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accessit, et invenit eum mortuum habentem linguam suam 
pendentem extra os ad modum canis, et tota facies ejus erat 
quasi esset ignita, et oculos aperuit sicut homo insanus.” 39 

These two examples throw further light on a rich lyric 
literature much, of which has since been lost. 

In the previous article on " More Lost Literature,” published 
in Leeds Studies in English, No. v, mention was made of the 
English books listed in some of the medieval monastic library 
catalogues. Some of these books have since been identified 
with extant manuscripts and I have to thank Professor Max 
Forster and Mr. N. R. Ker for the following information. 

Mr. N. R. Ker informs me that the item given in the Durham 
catalogues of 1391 and 1416 as “ Donatus Anglice,” of which the 
incipit of the second folio is given as “ i. d’eor hoc milite,” is 
preserved as MS. 154 of St. John’s College, Oxford. The 
second folio begins “ Seos boc mihte ” and Mr. Ker, having 
examined the manuscripts of the Durham catalogues, informs 
me that the misreading is due to one of the fourteenth-century 
scribes. MS. Gg. 3 28 in the Cambridge University Library 
is also from Durham and is probably one of the Old English 
homiliaries mentioned as amongst the “ Libri Anglici ” in the 
twelfth-century catalogue. Item no. 112, “ Omeliaria Anglica 
II,” in the Rochester catalogue is the present Bodleian MSS. 
340 and 342 (see K. Sisam, Review of English Studies, vii, 11). 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 190 has, on folio xiv, 
the title “ Penitentiale et alia plura ” in a twelfth- or thirteenth- 
century hand and is certainly identical with the “ Penitentiale 
vetus et alia plura, cum Anglico in fine ” given in the 1327 
Exeter catalogue since the opening words “ In principio ” are 
the same in both cases. 

Professor Max Forster has some interesting remarks to make 
on item 296 in Henry of Eastry’s catalogue of the library of 
Christ Church, Canterbury: 

“ 296. Batte super Regulam beati Benedicti. 

In hoc. uol. cont .: 

39 T. Wright, Latin Stories, Percy Society, viii, 81. 
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Regula Aluricii glosata Anglice. 

Liber sompniorum. 

De obseruacione Lune in rebus agendis. 

Oraciones Anglice.” 

He agrees with Dr. James that this volume is probably 
identical with the extant BM. Cotton Tiberius A iii. “ There 
is a Latin-Old English dream book as no. 2, and some Latin-Old 
English matter about the observances of certain days (nos. 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, ii, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17), Old English prayers as no. 25, 
and the volume opens with Aethelwold’s Latin-Old English 
“ De consuetudine monachorum.” But the authorship of 
Aluricii (Aelfric) is not mentioned in the manuscript and there 
is no Batte super Regulam b. Benedicti in it.” The manuscript 
has been described by him in Herrigs Archiv cxxi, 30-45. In 
connexion with this description Professor Forster states that the 
contents list on f. 117 of the manuscript is almost illegible, 
but, as Mr. Ker points out, it can be deciphered if examined 
under a strong light. It runs as follows: 

“ Hec continentur in hoc uolumine 

Regwla sancti Benedicti glosata anglice. 

Regwla elurici bate glosata anglice. 

De significationibus somniorum per ordinem alphabeti. 

De obseruacione lune in rebus agendis et in natalibus 
puerorum. 

Item alia plura tarn anglice quam latine.” 

This is written in an eleventh- or twelfth-century hand and 
above the contents list, separated from it by about an inch is 
“ TEluricus bate ” in a late eleventh century hand. This helps 
to explain the title, where " Batte ” is presumably for Tilfric 
Bata. 

Professor Forster suggests, too, that the " Consuetudines de 
faciendo seruicio diuino per annum glosate Anglice ” which is 
found in item 297 in the same catalogue may have been an 
Old English version of Amalarius “ De ecclesiasticis officiis.’ 
He points out that this was extremely popular in England and 
well-known to Aelfric who mentions the author (II, P- 84), and 
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three times translates passages from the book. Athelwold 
also mentions Amalarius. Professor Forster notes that the 
title “ Liber Paulini Anglicus ” to be found in the twelfth- 
century Durham catalogue may be due to the book having 
once belonged to a monk of that name and need have nothing 
to do with the Apostle of Northumbria. In connexion with 
“ Elfledes boc ” he notes that a lady Elfleda, the daughter of 
King Offa and wife of Tithelred of Northumbria, possibly the 
same as the jElflaed mentioned in the Lindisfarne “ Liber 
Vitae,” is mentioned by Symeon of Durham s.a. 792. This 
may be the lady in question, though it is tempting to connect 
the title of the book with the inscription on the Frithestan 
stole. 

In conclusion a list of books to be found on folio 55V of the 
BM. Cotton Domitian A i may be noted: 

“ pis syndon iSa bee pe aepestanes wseran. de natura rerum. 
persius. de arte metrica. 'donatum’ 40 minorem. excerptiones 
de metrica arte. Apocalipsin. donatum maiorem. Alchuinum. 
Glossam super catonem. libellum de grammatica arte ' que 
sic incipit.’ 40 terra que pars; Sedulium . . . 41 et .i. gerim. 
waes alfwoldes preostes. Glossa super donatum. dialogorum.” 42 

There is little of interest in this list and the books seem to 
have been in Latin. They are, however, always quoted as 
“ King Athelstan's Books ” and it appears necessary to point 
out that there is not the slightest evidence that the /Epestan 
mentioned is to be identified with the king. On the contrary 
the mention, later in the list, of Alfwold the priest would seem 
to indicate that Tspestan too was a priest. 

R. M. Wilson. 


40 Added above the line. 

41 An erasure in the manuscript. 

42 Quoted, with the wrong reference and one or two slight misreadings of little 
importance, by M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. Ixix. 
He apparently took it from T. Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche bibliotheken, p. 278, 
since the mistakes seem to be common to both. 
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NORSE ALLITERATIVE TRADITION IN MIDDLE 
ENGLISH I. 

In an article in Leeds Studies in English ii, 76 ff., I gave some 
illustrations of formulas of probable Norse origin in Old and 
Middle English. This dealt, more or less in summary form, not 
only with alliterative phrases but also with compound words 
and non-alliterative formulas; in the present article I supple¬ 
ment my general remarks on phrases which may be due to 
Norse ahiterative tradition in Middle English and give additional 
examples of such borrowings. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent Norse alliterative 
tradition influenced Middle English; this is chiefly due to the 
fact that Norse and Enghsh had much of their vocabulary in 
common. In this common element most of the cognates are 
such that the form in which both words would appear in Middle 
Enghsh is either identical or so similar in sound as to cause the 
borrowed form to be associated readily with the native word. 1 
As a result of this, Norse phrases which are paralleled in Middle 
Enghsh rarely have alliterating words both of which are without 
an identical or similar cognate in Middle Enghsh. The majority 
have one or both words which would be identical or similar in 
Middle Enghsh. The lack of early records from most parts of 
England where Norse influence was strongest has resulted 
in the fact that the alliterating words in borrowed phrases have 
been anglicized in phonology when replacement by the 
native form is possible, e.g. mare & minne, not *meire & minne. 
There are, thus, three main types to which borrowed phrases 
may belong. First we have phrases in which both words are 
distinctively Norse in form (with no similar cognate current in 
Middle Enghsh); these are rare, and though they cannot 

1 This association between cognates can be demonstrated in various ways; see my 
article Types of Norse Borrowing in Middle English in Saga-Book of the Viking Society 
xi, 155 ff. 
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represent native tradition they may have arisen in Middle 
English independently of Norse influence if both loanwords in 
a phrase are of frequent occurrence in Middle English apart 
from the phrase. The second type consists of phrases in which 
one word is a loanword and the other is either ambiguous in 
form or has been replaced by the native cognate; these phrases, 
also, cannot represent native tradition and may be attributed 
to Norse influence if we can point to reasons why they should 
not merely be considered as combinations of a borrowed and a 
native word. The third type consists of phrases in which 
.neither word is distinctively Norse in form; if we can produce 
strong evidence in support of borrowing such phrases may be 
due to Norse influence, that is, the pattern of the phrase is 
Norse; here we have the difficulty that the inadequate 
representation of Old English in our extant texts makes it 
impossible to prove that the pattern may not be native. 

The contention that the phonetic form of the two alliterating 
elements of a phrase is no criterion for the origin of the phrase 
as a whole can be illustrated by some examples in which one 
word is either native or ambiguous in form. We may accept ME. 
mare & minne 2 as a Norse borrowing (and not a new combination 
of native mare and borrowed minne), chiefly because minne is 
not recorded in Middle English apart from this phrase, and its 
use as a tag is exactly as in Old Norse, where it is very frequent 
both in Old West Norse and Old East Norse. 3 The phrase 
gul 6- grene 4 is unlikely to be a Middle English combination of 
the loanword gul and the native grene, since gul is rare and the 
Middle English phrase is only used figuratively, just as we find 
aergre sig gul og gren in Modern Danish (‘ to become yellow and 
green with vexation ’) 5 and han var gul och gron i synen af 
forargelse in Modern Swedish. 6 As to the phrase bla and blodi 7 

2 See LSE. ii, 83 and references given there. 

3 For Old Danish examples are given by O. KaJkar, Ordbog til det seldre danske 
Sprog, s.v. Megel, § mere 1. 

4 See LSE. ii, 82. 

5 Quoted by V. Dahlerup, Ordbog over del danske Sprog, s.v. gren 1.4. 

6 Quoted by Svenska Akademiens Ordbok, s.v. gul adj. i.e. 

7 See LSE. ii, 80 and Saga-Book of the Viking Society xi, 238. 
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the chief evidence supporting the assumption of borrowing is 
that it is a legal formula in both Old West Norse and Old East 
Norse and its first occurrence in English is in a document 
containing several Norse legal terms. 8 

When we have no supporting evidence, the assumption of 
Norse influence is a matter of conjecture. It is probable that 
many of the phrases belonging to the type exemplified in the 
preceding paragraph (with one word a loanword and the other 
either native or ambiguous in form) do owe their presence in 
Middle English to the use of the same collocation in Old Norse, 
but in any one case we cannot prove Norse origin. Pairs of 
alliterating synonyms would naturally arise in Middle English 
in which one of the two alliterating words was drawn from the 
large fund of borrowed vocabulary. 9 None the less it may serve 
some useful purpose if attention is drawn to the Norse parallels 
of Middle English phrases (which cannot be native in origin), 
since these parallels at least give us some idea of the contexts 
in which Norse words would readily appear in “ Anglo-Norse 
cf. schame & skape and he ping & hate below. 

One of the most natural forms of alliterative association is 
the collocation of words belonging to the same stem. Old 
Norse loanwords often belong to a stem well-evidenced in Old 
English and it is therefore not surprising that alliterative 
associations of the loanword with a related word native in form 


8 I have dealt at some length with the theory that a phrase of Norse origin in Middle 
English does not necessarily have both its alliterating words in a phonetic form 
borrowed from Norse, because the only book to deal with the traditions of Middle 
English alliterative poetry, J. P. Oakden’s recent Alliterative Poetry in Middle English: 
A Survey of the Traditions , throughout refers to “ phrases consisting of one native 
element and one Old Norse ” and considers these to be “ coinages ” in the Middle 
English period (e.g. p. 235). Nowhere in the body of the text, to the best of my 
knowledge, is it suggested that Norse alliterative tradition made any contribution to 
Middle English, though in a few cases Norse origin of a particular phrase is given in a 
footnote. It is pointed out when phrases consisting of two Old Norse elements occur 
in certain texts, and throughout the emphasis is laid on the separate elements, not on 
the phrase as an entity. 

9 New formation in Middle English is of course established in those phrases in 
which one word is not part of the Norse vocabulary; e.g. reste & ro, in which the first 
word in the sense ‘ ease ' does not exist in Old Norse, and calle & crie with the second 
word from French. . 
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occur in Middle English. Some of these may be borrowings 
from Norse. The verb sanke ‘ to assemble ’ (only recorded in 
Cursor Mundi) is a Norse borrowing; when we find the colloca¬ 
tion sanke samen in this text (13840, 16042, 27663) we can 
regard this as a natural combination of the borrowed verb 
and the related Middle English samen, but it may be due to the 
frequent occurrence of this verb with the adverb saman in Old 
Norse. 10 The form birp(e) in Middle English may be borrowed 
from Norse; in the sense ‘ that which is born ’ it is rare and so 
the phrase birp here ‘ to bear a child ’ (recorded, for example, in 
Cursor Mundi 10125 (Cotton MS.) I sal yow nu pe stori rede 0 
birth Pat vs Pe maiden bare and the Wars of Alexander 439) 
may perhaps be borrowed from the Norse phrase seen in OWN. 
burd bera (as in Gammel Norsk Homiliebog (ed. C. R. Unger) 
60/16 Sa (sc. Jesus) er hinn saslaste bur dr er boren var), whether 
birp is due to Norse or not. As I am dealing here with phrases 
containing words from the same stem, I may mention the 
remarkable phrase bely-Jlawchtflede —for its meaning see below— 
which occurs in Scottish Legends of the Saints ix. 316 in a passage 
describing the threefold martyrdom of St. Bartholomew: 
(He) apone pe croice wes downe 
& bely-flawcht flede alsone. 

& sum mene sais fore suthfastnes 
pat he richt pane heddyt was. 

This phrase corresponds in its three elements to OWN. 
fid belg-flsetti ‘ to flay the skin off whole,’ recorded in Heilagra 
Manna Sogur (ed. C. R. Unger) i. 444/28 Ek drap bada (sc. 
hafra ), ok flo ek belgflsetti, ok purkada ek slatrid til nez ockr, 
and we can hardly doubt that it is Norse in origin. 11 (The 
compound belg-fldttr (dat -flsetti) is formed from belgr ‘ the skin 

10 For Old West Norse we may cite Barlaams ok Josaphats saga (ed. R. Keyser and 
C. R. Unger) 206/16-7 Ef ver erom sunndr dreifSir pa skalum ver oc vera saman sank- 
kader i eilifu riki, for Old Danish En Klosterbog fra Middelalderens Slutning (ed. 
M. Kristensen) 198/32 and for Old Swedish Ett Forn-Svenskt Legendarium (ed. G. 
Stephens) i. 885/17. 

11 In A Dictionary nf the Older Scottish Tongue (ed. W. A. Craigie), s.v. Belly-flaucht 
only modern Scandinavian parallels are compared; later examples of the Scots 
phrase are also given here. 
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of an animal taken off whole ’ and flattr ‘ flaying ’ (< *flaht- 
related to fid v. = OE. fiean), a word which is probably the 
source of ME. fiayt). 

Lack of records may account for many phrases (in which 
both words are native in form) being common to Old Norse and 
Middle English, though not found in Old English. The 
possibility of borrowing should be considered, however, if a 
phrase is of especial interest, either because it is proverbial 
in character (e.g. cold red is queue red ) 12 or when it is widely 
used in Norse and the distribution of the examples in Middle 
English would support the assumption of borrowing (e.g. god <§■ 
gode men ). 13 I may note here the use of cold coles in the phrase 
brenne to cold coles ‘ to burn to ashes ’ in William of Palerne 
4367 To cold coles sche schal be brent , 11 which may well be due to 
Norse. In Old West Norse brenna at kpldum kolum is very 
frequent, as in Mariu saga (ed. C. R. Unger) 513/34-5 Lsetr 
byskup draga pann bannsetta buk ... ok brenna at kaulldum 
kolum . 15 

To illustrate the points I have raised I discuss a few Middle 
English alliterative phrases which may be due to Norse influence 
and to which, as far as I know, Norse parallels have not hitherto 
been noted. The collection is typical and by no means 
exhaustive. I have taken many of the Norse quotations from 
religious prose; in Old West Norse much of this is highly 
alliterative, 16 and though some of the phrases may belong only 
to this type of prose, the majority is to be found in laws or 


12 See LSE. ii, 82 and references. 

13 See LSE. ii, 81 and references. 

14 Similarly, but with the verb ‘ to bum ’ in its native form, in Sawles Warde line 90 
(in A. Brandi and O. Zippel, MitUlenglische Sprach - und Literaturproben, 2nd ed. p. 
229) pat fur ham forbearned at to colen calde. 

15 Also ibid. 278/16-7, 529/29-30, Stjorn (ed. C. R. Unger) 365/34, 372/30, Postola 
Sogur (ed. C. R. Unger) 702/25-6. 

16 The author of Clemens saga (in Postola Sogur, 126 ff.) when he is dealing with 
Clement’s scorn for the Roman gods takes the opportunity to introduce an alliterative 
catalogue (p. 146): faler hann Frey, en keeper Heimdaull; lastar hann Loca . . . ; 
hatar hann Heni ; belvar hann Baldri ; tefr hann Ty; niper hann Niorp ; illan seger 
hann Ull; flimter hann Frig, etc. 
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elsewhere. 17 My thanks are due to Professor Dickins and the 
University Library for assistance in making Old Norse texts 
accessible to me. 

prod &■ priven and priven & pro. 

The phrase throd and thriven is used in Cursor Mundi (Cotton 
MS.) 14806: 

Quen seand men him (sc. Jesus) herd and sagh, 

Of him pam stod selcut gret agh, 

And said “ fast es he throd and thriuen, 

And mikel grace ai es him giuen.” 

In this passage throd 18 is the past participle of the verb 
pro (OWN. prdask) ‘ to grow to maturity,’ thriuen that of 
Prive (OWN. prifask) ‘ to thrive.’ As both the verbs are of 
Norse origin it is probably justifiable to attribute the whole 
phrase to Norse influence (even though it is a combination that 
would naturally arise), since we find it paralleled in Old West 
Norse (though with the elements in reverse order). In 
Heilagra Manna Sogur (ed. C. R. Unger) ii, 234/28 we have 
prifask ok prdask used in the following passage: Mikit liuga 
blotbyskupar at ydr, er Peir segia kristna menn vera ovini 
Romaborgar velldis, Par sent af peira b num prifaz ok proaz allt 
Romaborgar velldi ‘ the heathen high-priests lie greatly to you 
when they say that the Christians are the enemies of the Roman 
Empire, since the whole empire thrives and increases because 
of their prayers’. 19 

Remarkably similar in form is the adjectival phrase prive(n) 
& pro, of which N.E.D. s.v. Thro a. 2 has examples from three 

17 Cf. the parallels cited s.w. game & glathe, keping & hate , schame & shape , below. 
The parallel in this prose often occurs in a form which is more convenient to quote 
and sometimes also closer to the Middle English use; e.g. the phrase found in English 
Metrical Homilies (ed. J. Small) p. 52 as mak us bathe nakid and nais (see LSE. ii, 83) 
is more closely paralleled by the example in Bari, saga 62/1 (Peir) senndo hann til samv 
ceyar ncektan oc neisan than in Hdvamdl stanza 49 (in G. Neckel’s Edda I. 23) neiss 
er nekkvidr halt. 

18 I may note here that Mod.E.dial throdden (see N.E.D. s.v. Thro v.) beside ME. 
prod gives a parallel to Mod.E.dial. aloddin beside ME. alod discussed by C. T. Onions 
in Medium rfivum i, 206 ff. 

19 Cf. the collocation of the related nouns proski and prifnadr recorded in the same 
text, ii, 82/14. 
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texts, giving ‘ excellent ’ as its probable meaning. The 
suggestion is made here that Pro in this phrase may originally 
have been the same word as pro, pra ‘ bold, stubborn ’ (OWN. 
prar), but possible connexion in meaning with the verb pro 
(OWN. prdask ) is noted and the phrase from Cursor Mundi 
cited above is compared. There is this important phonemal 
difference to be noted, that in the adjectival phrase prive(n) & 
pro the o in pro is proved by rhymes to be slack, whereas in the 
verbal phrase *Pro & prive (in throd and thriuen) the o must be 
tense. 20 

In one text, however, (not cited by N.E.D.), we have the 
phrase priven & Pro which not only has the meaning ‘ grown-up,’ 
but also shows a tense vowel in the form pro. In the Debate 
of the Body and the Soul this phrase occurs twice in MS. Bodl. 
Laud 108 (edited by W. Linow in Erlanger Beitrage zur 
Englischen Philologie I.i). 21 The first passage shows the 
meaning of the phrase very clearly; the soul complains that 
when the child was little, and afraid of being whipped by his 
relatives if he did wrong, he paid some attention to his soul, 
but followed his own inclinations when he grew up (p. 45 
stanza 22). 

20 I quote the three passages containing priveln ) & pro-, in each case the rhyming 
words are from forms with d in Old English or Old Norse: 

Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Hart. 2253, ed. K. Boddeker, 162/1: 

A wyf, nis non so worly wroht; 
when heo ys blype to bedde ybroht, 
wel were him pat wiste hire poht, 
pat pryuen & pro; 
wel y wot heo nul me noht, 
myn herte is wo. 

The Pearl, ed. C. G. Osgood, 868: 

In Appocalyppece is wry ten in wro: 

“ I seghe,” says John, “ pe Loumbe hym stande 
On pe mount of Syon ful pryuen & pro.” 

Le Morte Arthur, ed. J. D. Bruce {E.E.T.S. 1903), 589: 

There is no lady of flesshe ne bone 
In this world so thrvve or thro, 

Thoughe hyr herte were stele or stone, 

That might hyr loue hald hym fro. 

21 This version of the poem has been edited several times, e.g. by T. Wright, 
7 he Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes (Camden Soc. 1841), p. 334 If.; 
the phrase occurs 336/10, 337/7. 
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For me pou woldest sumwat do, 

\V3ile pou were 3ong a litil first, 

For frendes ey3e pat pe stod to, 

E>e wile pou were betin and birst; 

Oc (MS. or) wan pou3 were priuen and pro, 
And knewe hunger, cold and virst, 

And 3hwilk was eyse, rest and ro, 

A 1 pin oune wil pon dist. 

The second passage is (p. 41 stanza 32): 

Ay seppe pouj was priuen and pro, 

Mittis ded i alle mine, 

To porve3e pe rest and ro, 

And ]?ou3 to bringe me in pine. 22 

It is difficult to find any explanation of pro (with tense 
vowel) as an adjective or past participle. The meaning of the 
phrase and the quality of the vowel seem to establish its 
original connexion with the collocation of the two verbs 
prive and Pro (exemplified in throd and thriven and paralleled 
in Old West Norse). I can only suggest that in the author’s 
version of the poem the phrase was preceded by an auxiliary 
verb (e.g. oc wan pou gunnest priven and pro) and that a 
copyist to whom the verb pro was unfamiliar 23 altered the 
construction of the line, as priven in spelling could equally 
well be past participle as infinitive and he probably thought 
he had the adjectival phrase priven ( 5 - pro before him. 24 

22 The first passage is not represented in the other MSS. printed by Linow. The 
second passage does occur, but with many difierences; the first two lines appear as: 
po pat pou were priuen and pro , And knewe al werkes mine (Auchinlcck MS., Linow 
p. 40); Ay sep pou were pryuen and pro. And wistest alle werkes myne (Digby MS.> 
Linow p. 81); Euer sipen pou coupest go, Siunten noldest pou, neuer fyne (Vernon MS., 
Linow p. 80); the rhyme is with ro in each case. The corresponding passage in MS. 
Brit. Mus. Roy. 18 A x (edited by H. Vamhagen in Anglia ii, 229 ff.) is (line 237 ft.): 
Evere sin pou was thrive and thro. 

And with pat al pe ways was ryne, 
t>e pou purveydest reste and too, 

And me pou dyghtest hellepyne. 

The first passage is not represented in this MS. 

“This verb is of very limited distribution in Middle English; see N.E.D. s.v. 
Thro v. 

24 Pryven in pro in the line He is prustle pryuen in pro, pat singep in sale in the 
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grete & goule. 

The phrase grete 6- goule ' to lament loudly ’ is well evidenced 
in Middle English, 25 as in Havelok 454 Hwat is you ? Hwi grete 
ye and goulen nou ? and the Pricke of Conscience 6109 in which 
the Day of Judgment is called fe day of gretyng and goulyng. A 
variant of the phrase appears in the Destruction of Troy 8677 
With Sobbyng pro the CiU, & Syling of teris, With gawlyng & 
grete, with which we may compare the line Wip goulinge, & wip 
rewfull grate in St. Alexius 570 (in Horstmann, Altenglische 
Legenden, Neue Folge (1881), p. 187). 

The verb goule is a Norse borrowing and there is some 
evidence that the phrase as a whole may be due to Norse 
influence; although OWN. gaula generally refers to the bellow¬ 
ing of animals, we find the phrase grdtan ok gaulan (collocation 
of nouns related to the verbs grata and gaula) used of the 
lamentation of the damned in Bari, saga 3/14. 26 

In most of the Middle English examples of the phrase the 
Norse pres./past pple. stem grat- has been replaced by the 
native form gret-P A further stage of anglicization is 
seen in the phrase to greet and yowl quoted by N.E.D. s.v. 
Yowl v. from John Ray’s seventeenth-century collection of 
northern words. 

lyric edited by K. Boddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253, p. 145 
line 23, is emended by the editor to pryuen ant pro (and quoted by N.E.D. s.v. Thro 
a. 2 ). The reading of the MS. may well be correct, as the meaning ‘ active in opposition 
or dispute ’ (with pro representing OWN. prd sb. “ opposition ”) would be appropriate 
here; cf. Parlement of the Thre Ages 14 The throstills full throly threpen. 

25 Several examples are given by N.E.D. s.v. Gou-l v. 1 , the phrase last being recorded 
in a sixteenth-century Scottish text; I may note here that gole and greit ‘ loud lamenta¬ 
tion ’ quoted s.v. Greet sb. 2 gives a fifteenth-century example for Gowl sb. 2 for which 
quotations are given from 1805 onwards. 

29 J. Fritzner’s Ordbog (2nd ed.) s.v. auka (2) gives a passage containing the phrase 
grdtr ok gaulan-. gaus par upp grdlr ok gaulan ; this is quoted from a book which 
has been inaccessible to me. 

27 Note, however, that the past tense grit sg. g reten pi. in Middle English may 
represent either the native or the Norse verb. In Havelok, a text in which the 
phrase grete and goule is recorded twice (164, 454', where the original form of the verb 
in this poem is indicated by the rhyme we have either forms from the Norse verb 
(e.g. igroten past pple. 285 rhyming with hoten from OE. haten) or forms which could 
equally well be Norse as native (e.g. gret past tense sg. 615, 2159 rhyming with fet 
from OE. fet ‘ feet ’)• 
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wakene of wyl dremes. 

This phrase occurs in Patience 473 when Jonah realizes that 
his woodbine is withered and no longer shelters him from the 
scorching heat of the sun: 

Ten wakened pe wy3e of his wyl dremes, 

& blusched to his wodbynde pat brof>ely wat3 marred. 

It has generally been accepted that wyl in this line is a 
Norse borrowing (OWN. villr ' bewildered, erring ’ = OE. 
wilde), 2S but the suggestion has been made that wyl means 
‘ pleasant ’ (from OE. *gewill in ungewill ) 29 The comparison 
with a parallel in Old West Norse gives some indication that 
wyl dremes is modelled on the compound seen in OWN. villu- 
draumr (from villa sb. ' error, delusion ’), and that the whole 
phrase may be borrowed from Norse. 

In Bari, saga 108/4 the phrase vakna af villudraumi is used 
in an appeal to the king to abandon his heathen delusions. The 
passage runs: Ger sua vel. at vakna sem fyrst af villudraumi oc 
opna augu pin. oc lit allavega vm fik oc se huernveg lios guds 
miskunnar er ollum bodet oc buit. oc kenzt vid pik at pu ertt bans 
praell. 

That wakene of wyl dremes is a set phrase for ‘ to wake from 
a delusion ’ is possibly indicated by the context in Patience, 
for Jonah has apparently already awakened (line 468) and is 
thinking he still has his leafy shelter until the burning sun 
makes him aware of what has happened. 

game & glathe. 

In Middle English the phrase game(n) and gle is commonly 
used to express ‘ mirth ’ or ‘ the noise of merry-making.’ 
In Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle (ed. F. J. Furnivall, Rolls 
Series 1887) 3260 we have a similar idea expressed by the 
phrase game & glathe : 

A 1 pus pen ended pe bre)>ere wrathe. 

Ter tene turned to game & glathe. 

28 N.E.D. s.v. Will a.2a; Patience, ed. H. Bateson (2nd ed. 1918) Glossary, ed. 
I. GoUancz (Select Early English Poems, 1913) Glossary. 

29 Patience, ed. Gollancz (2nd edition, 1924) Glossary. 
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The form glathe in this passage is cited by N.E.D. s.v. Glad 
sb. among examples of a noun derived from the adjective 
glad] glathe, however, is isolated from the two other Middle 
English examples given there both in spelling and usage, as 
both these examples represent the idiomatic for glad, for very 
glad. An additional example of the noun glathe appears in 
the later part of the same Chronicle, edited by Thomas Hearne, 
Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, reprinted edition of 1810, p. 192 
line 15: 30 

Te Soudan to R(ichard) sent, to speke togider in glath, 
For y>e pes it ment, & of no maner wrath. 

The form glathe may well be due to Norse influence; we can 
accept the two passages as they stand and postulate borrowing 
from OWN. gledi sb. ‘ joy,’ with the stem vowel altered by 
association with ME. glad adj. (OE. glsed, cf. OWN. gladr)'. 
Alternatively we can emend the two rhyming words in both 
passages to gleth(e), wreth(e), with *gleth(e) directly from OWN. 
gledi and wreth(e) representing OE. wrsepu instead of wr&ppu . 31 

In either case it is possible that the phrase as a whole is 
borrowed from Norse, as the collocation of gaman and gledi is 
well evidenced in Old West Norse. This phrase gaman ok 
gledi is of frequent occurrence in Bari, saga, as in 14/11 Petta 
gaman oc gledi er mer til harms oc hugsottar] also 10/3-4, 121/7, 
12, 151/28. 23 

Another Middle English phrase of similar meaning may also 
owe something to Norse tradition. This is glaum <§■ gle which 
occurs in the description of the Christmas festivities in Sir 
Gawain & the Green Knight (ed. Tolkien and Gordon) 46: 33 
Such glaum ande gle glorious to here, 

Dere dyn vpon day, daunsyng on ny3tes. 

30 Furnivall’s edition of the first part of the Chronicle is from the Lambeth MS.: 
in footnotes he gives variant readings from the Petyt MS., but there are no important 
differences in the passage I quote. Hearne printed the Petyt MS. 

31 See N.E.D. etymological notes s.w. Wrath sb., Wrethe sb. 

32 Til gamans edr gledi is recorded in one manuscript of the Old Norwegian Hirdskraa 
§32; see Norges Gamle Love II. 424, footnote 12. In the form gledi ok gaman the 
phrase is found in Bari, saga 8/19, 21, 14/10, etc., and Mariu saga 1135/16. 

33 The MS. has glaumande gle; see the editors’ note ad loc. 
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In Old West Norse the noise of merrymaking is often expressed 
by the phrase glaumr ok gledi as in Stjorn 632/15 Med glavm 
oc gleedi oc allzsheriar fagnadi 34 and it seems probable that the 
phrase in Gawain is an echo of this, with gledi altered to the 
familiar gle . 35 


dreped & dede. 

The collocation dreped 6- dede, most probably only equivalent 
to the idea ‘ put to death,’ occurs in the Wars of Alexander 
1233: When he was drepid & dede at pe drones yemyd . . . All 
pe folke of his affinite . . . to pe jliyt foundid ‘ when the keeper 
of the droves was killed all his followers took to flight.’ The 
same words in reverse order are combined elsewhere in Middle 
English alliterative verse; I have noticed two instances (broken, 
however, by the caesura in the line): Sir Gawain & the Green 
Knight 725 Nade he hen duyty and dry ye, and dryytyn had serued, 
Douteles he hade ben ded and dreped ful ofte\ the Destruction 
of Troy 10851 The doghty was dede & drepid for ay. 

Although the verb drepan is recorded in Old English, in 
Middle English it shows the characteristic Norse sense ‘ kill ’ 
and is apparently conflned to texts in which Norse influence is 
strong (see N.E.D. s.v. Drepe v.). The Peterborough Chronicle, 
the earliest text to show the meaning ‘ kill,’ has past tense pi. 
drapen (an. 1137), a f° rm which is more easily explained from 
Norse than English. 36 

In Old West Norse we frequently have the collocation of the 
two verbs drepa and deyda (= OE. diedan), especially in drepinn 
ok deyddr (past pples.) ‘ put to death.’ In Stjorn 351/10-11 we 
have: Se sa drepinn ok deyddr er neittar nokkoru ordi pui er pu 

34 Also ibid. 631/23; for examples in other texts see Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic- 
English Dictionary s.v. glaumr. 

35 This alteration may even be analogical. The native phrase game(n) & gle 
corresponded in meaning and was similar in sound to *game & glepe (probably current 
in Scandinavianized areas of England at one time (see above), and representing OWN. 
gaman ok gledi) ; if * glaum & glepe was also current (representing OWN. glaum ok 
gledi) an anglicizing on the same pattern would produce glaum & gle. 

36 Cf. E. Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle English , pp. 86, 234, K. 
Luick, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache , §§163, 383 note 1. 
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bydr ‘ let him be put to death who refuses to obey anything you 
command compare 56/18. The phrase is frequent in Bari, 
saga as in 201/11 Hann drap oc dceyddi allar likamlegar freistnir 
af margskyns meinlsetom er hann tok a sik ; also 106/29, I 39/ II » 
140/7 and in reverse order 32/16, 84/34 (dceydr oc drepenn oc 
krossfestr), 187/19-20. 

In the passage from the Wars of Alexander quoted above the 
association between drepid (from a perfective verb) and dede 
(an adjective usually expressing continuous state) seems 
unnatural, and it may well be that the phrase dreped & dede 
is an adaptation of OWN. drepinn ok deyddr, with the second 
word appearing in a form representing OE. dead adj. The 
other two Middle English instances may also have arisen in the 
same way and not by independent formation. 

Old West Norse has other phrases combining forms from the 
same two stems. The legal term dreepr ok deyddr, applied to a 
criminal who can be slain with impunity, is of frequent occur¬ 
rence in Old Norwegian laws, 37 in such enactments as: sa 
madr er tekr ku manz. eda annat fe med stolinne hende pa er 
hann dreepr oc deyddr hvar sem hann verdr staddr. 3S In the 
same laws we have drepa til dauds 39 with which we may com¬ 
pare drepit to dethe in the Destruction of Troy 8834. 40 

he ping & hate. 

The collocation hethyng and hate ‘ scorn and hate ’ occurs in 
the Destruction of Troy 1818: 

(He) Priam reprouyt as a pure foie, 

With hethyng and hate as hys hegh wordes. 

Hefing is a Norse loanword in Middle English, 41 and the 
association of hseda ‘ to mock ’ and hata ‘ to hate ’ is evidenced 

37 See Norges Gamle Love V, Glossarium s.v. deyddr. 

38 Hdkonarbik §20 in Norges Gamle Love I. 266. 

33 See N.G.L. Glossarium s.v. drepa 3. 

40 Cf. also OWN. drip ok daudi, Bari, saga 107/8, Stjorn 47/19, 103/25. 

41 Note also that N.E.D. s.v. Hate sb. 1 suggests that the a vowel in ME. hate (cf. 
OE. hete) may partly be due to the influence ol OWN. hair. 
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in Old West Norse. 42 Consequently it is possible that the 
collocation in the Destruction of Troy is a reflection of Norse 
usage, though, unless more Middle English examples come to 
hand, this one instance may be accidental. The phrase 
hadung ok hatan 43 recorded in Bari, saga 128/2-3 med hadong 
oc hatan til dauda dcemder is very close to the Middle English 
example. 44 


schame & skape. 

The phrase schame and skathe occurs in the Romance of Guy 
of Warwick (ed. J. Zupitza, E.E.T.S. 1875-6) 9188 where the 
answer to a question What sey men fere of me ? is Schame and 
skathe on all manere . 4S ME. skape is a Norse borrowing and 
it should therefore be noted that the parallel phrase skpmm 
ok skadi ‘ disgrace and damage ’ is very frequent in Old West 
Nor6e, as in Stjorn 406/3 Oc skolvm ver hvarki gera per skpmm 
ne skada. M The same phrase is also found in Old Swedish; 
there are several examples in Ett Forn-Svenskt Legendarium, 
as I. 353/12 Hon rxddis scam ok skadha and I. 115/10, 235/2. 
The less usual form ska pi ok skam is also found in the same 
text (I. 115/15). The phrase is found in legal use in Norse; 
for examples see the references given in Norges Gamle Love V, 
Glossarium s.v. skomm and C. J. Schlyter’s Ordbok (vol. xiii 
of Samling af Sweriges Gamla Lagar ) s.v. skam. 

witter & war and witter £■ wis. 

The phrase witter and war occurs in Genesis and Exodus 

42 OWN. hala ok hseda is found in Bari, saga 170/2 and Stjorn 587/4-5, 643/39. 

43 The form hdSung is more common in OWN. than hasding; the Middle English 
borrowing always has the stem vowel e probably because of association with the verb 
hepe (: OWN. hasda). 

44 Til hatanar ok hddungar is also found in some manuscripts of the Old Norwegian 
“ Erkebiskop Jons Christenret ” §55; see Norges Gamle Love II. 380, footnotes 47 
and 48. 

45 N.E.D. s.v. Scathe sb. 2 has the example skaith and schame in sixteenth-century 
Scottish use. Cf. also All patt te 33 hafenn skapedd himm & shamedd himm & shendedd 
in The Ormulum 4964-5. 

43 Additional references for the phrase are Postola Sogur 584/4, 884/8, Hcilagra 
Manna Sogur I. 70/22, Bari, saga 108/2, Stjorn 536/15. 
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1308 in the passage describing Abraham’s preparations for 
sacrificing Isaac: 

< 5 o wur$ tSe child witter and war 
Sat Sor sal offrende ben don. 

The phrase witter and wis is of more frequent occurrence; 
examples are to hand in N.E.D. s.v. Witter a. 1 

Middle English had the two adjectives war and wis which 
were roughly synonymous, each meaning both ‘ sagacious ’ 
and ‘ cognizant,’ and already in Old English the two adjectives 
were combined in alliterative collocation (hence ME. war & wis, 
or wis & war). When English had borrowed the adjective 
witter ‘ wise ’ from Old Norse, it might be considered a natural 
consequence that phrases combining this adjective with wis 
and war should arise. On the other hand, since we have the 
two phrases witter and war and witter and wis paralleled in 
Norse, borrowing of the phrases as a whole is possible. The 
parallel phrases are recorded both in Old West Norse and Old 
East Norse. 

With Middle English witter and war we can compare 
Geirardsrimur iii. stanza 15 Sja var bsedi vitr og varr in Rimnasafn 
(ed. F. Jonsson) II. 487. 47 The same collocation (with the 
elements reversed) is found in Old Swedish; K. F. Soderwall, 
Ordbok ofver svenska medeltids-spraket, s.v. var adj. 2 quotes at 
han se war ok witur. The Norse parallels to Middle English 
witter and wis show a preference for the reverse order of the 
elements; viss ok vitr occurs in Bari, saga 67/21, 134/24 and 
we have the same phrase in Ett Forn-Svenskt Legendarium I. 
62/20, 124/7. 48 

(To be continued). 

E. S. Olszewska. 

47 I am indebted to Professor E. V. Gordon for this reference. 

48 These two Middle English phrases show the ease with which native and Norse 
traditions would be combined in Middle English. The phrase varr ok viss is frequent 
in Old West Norse (= ME. war & wis, from OE.), and in Old Swedish. Note also 
OWN. vakr ok viss ( Mariu saga 453/32) and vakr ok varr {Bari, saga 205/17) and the 
ME. phrase waker & wise (of which N.E.D. s.v. Waker a. has an example). 
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ME. ISKED ‘LONGED.’ 

The verb isk(en) is recorded once, in the past tense, in the 
Cotton manuscript of Cursor Mundi (ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S.) 
line 11848, and has not been recognized by dictionaries or 
grammars. 1 The word is clearly written in the manuscript; 
from the context its meaning is ‘ long ’ or some similar sense. 
The passage in which it occurs is part of the description of the 
last days of Herod and runs (11843-8): 

His aun geing all fledd him fra, 

Bath seruands and sun alssua, 

His freindes all pa.i him fra fledd, 

Moght nan for stinck negh til his bedd. 

All pai fled fra him a-wai, 

And isked efter his enddai. 

The last line appears as And preyed aftir his endyng day 
in the Trinity MS., and (with differences in spelling) in MSS. 
Gottingen and Fairfax. 

The form isked might be regarded as a variant of asked (error 
or even dialectal form). 2 As to its being a genuine variant, no 
isk- forms for ‘ ask ’ are recorded in the New English Dictionary 
or the English Dialect Dictionary, and the verb occurs frequently 
in the form aske in the Cotton manuscript of Cursor Mundi . 3 
Another explanation of the form was suggested by Morris in his 
Notes (Cursor Mundi I, p. xxxi ff.), ad loc., who compared ME. 
j iscen. But the meaning of OE. gitsian, ME. yiscen, yissen 
etc. is confined to the sense ‘ covet ’ (see N.E.D. s.v. Yisse v.) 
which would not be satisfactory here; and, although the loss 
of j before i would not be abnormal, the representation of 
OE. ts by sk would be difficult to explain. 

1 1 made a brief comment on it in Saga-Book of the Viking Society XI, 156. 

8 So apparently Kaluza in his Glossary (Cursor Mundi III). 

3 From the many references given in the Glossary it appears that aske in the sense 
‘ request, demand ’ is followed by a direct object without a preposition, e.g. 7319 
pai ask now oper king pan me. 
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The vocabulary of the Cotton manuscript of Cursor Mundi has 
a very strong Norse element, 4 and neither form nor meaning of 
isked presents any difficulty if we take it as a Norse loanword 
from $skja ' to wish ’ (= OE. wyscari). In Old West Norse the 
form yskja is rare, 5 the usual form being ceskja , 6 a later forma¬ 
tion from the noun osk (= OE. wusc -), 1 8 but Old Danish has 
yskia (beside oskia) 8 and Old Swedish has yskia (beside oskia). 9 
The use of the preposition in isked efter is paralleled by the 
Modern Icelandic construction seskja eftir e-u ‘ to desire 
something.’ 10 

E. S. Olszewska. 


4 Many Norse loanwords occur in the Cotton MS. and not in the other MSS., e.g. 

dint sb., lasce sb., stair v. 

6 J. Fritzner’s Ordbog (2nd ed.) s.v. yskja has only one example: Nn er sd dagr 
kominn, er vir hofum fskt at koma skyldi, taken from Alexanderssaga. 

fi See A. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik (4th ed.) §112, 1. 

7 Professor Dickins kindly informs me that OE. wusc- is found only in the compound 
wiisc-bearn and the personal name Wuscfrea, borne by two members of the Northum¬ 
brian royal house, the great-grandfather and the son of Edwin (who was killed in 

633)- 

8 See J. Brondum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik §102. 

9 See E. Hellquist, Svensk etymologish ordbok, s.v. onska. 

10 S.’ Blondal, Islandsk-dansk Ordbog s.v. seskja. Note also that where the Cotton 
MS. has the verb wisse ‘ wish ’ (according to the references given in the Glossary) it 
is used with the preposition efter; the verb wisse is apparently only used in rhyme. 
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SENT KASI . 1 

At page 170 of his Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose 
(Oxford 1925) Kenneth Sisam publishes, from the Bodleian 
MS. Rawlinson C. 288 a Middle English charm against rats. 
In the charm itself there is little that is distinctive, the rats 
being conjured in the names of the four Evangelists, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Gertrude and Sent Kasi to leave the place 
which they are infesting. In such a connexion the use of the 
names of the Evangelists is not surprising, and St. Gertrude of 
Nivelles was universally known to be efficacious against plagues 
of rats; mice or rats in fact were her emblem. 2 She was known 
and honoured in England, her figure being found on the rood 
screen at Babbingley in Norfolk, and probably on those at 
Hennock and Wolborough in Devonshire. 3 But the mention 
of Sent Kasi was difficult since no such saint was known, and no 
saint with whom the name could be connected was known to 
have had anything to do with rats. But, in a recent discussion 
on “ Charms ” held by the Language and Literature Colloquium 
of this University, Professor Paul Barbier mentioned certain 
French charms against rats in which, side by side with St. 
Gertrude, we find mention of a Saint Nicaise. These charms 
have been collected by Eugene Rolland in his Faune Populaire 
de la France, and the significant ones are to be found on page 24 
of the first volume of that work. The following charm was 
apparently in use in the Ardennes: 

“ M. Tarbe cite un autre exorcisme des Ardennes, tire de la 
collection de ce m&me M. Nozot: 

Rats et rates, souviens-toi 
' Que c’est aujourd’hui 4 la Saint-Nicaise. 

1 This article owes much to the helpful criticism and valuable suggestions of Father 
Paul Grosjean, S.J., Societe des Bollandistes. In addition we have to thank Mr. N. R. 
Ker for drawing our attention to the English medieval charms, and for transcripts of 
of those in the Bodleian and Royal Manuscripts. 

• Maurice Drake, Saints and their Emblems, London 1916. 

3 C. E. Keyser, Archaeologia lvi, 210. 

4 Father Grosjean, S.J., points out that this is obviously a translation from the 
original Walloon; “ on voit en effet que le vers 2 est trop long; au lieu du franpais 
‘ aujourd’hui,’ l’original avait assurement le wallon 1 ouye ’ (monosyllabe).” 
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Tu partiras de chez moi 
Sans attendre ton aise 
Pour aller a . . . en poste 
Tu t’en iras trois par trois. 

On devait ecrire cette formule sur autant de feuilles de papier 
qu’il y avait d’endroits ravages par les rats, nommer la personne 
qui les chassait, designer l’endroit ou on les envoyait, ordonner 
le defile par nombre impair 3, 5, ou 7. Si, pour aller au lieu 
oil on les expediait, il fallait passer un cours d’eau, il etait 
necessaire d’y placer une planche en guise de pont. Enfin 
on devait reciter cinq pater et cinq ave. Au bout de neuf jours 
les rats avaient quitte la maison. (Tarbe, Romancero de 
Champagne, 2e vol. p. 74).” 

A similar charm is given as having been in use in Champagne: 

“ Rat, roi des rats, 

De la Saint-Nicaise 
Te souviendras. 

Va-t-en, va-t-en 
Sans attendre ton aise 
Dirige-toi sur . . . 

Et ne reviens plus.” 

The saint invoked in the Middle English charm under the 
name of Kasi is clearly to be identified with this Saint Nicaise 
or Nicasius. 5 The English form can be derived easily enough 
from the Latin, since loss of the first syllable is found elsewhere 
in a similar name; cf. Col, Colin, Colet, the Dutch Klaas and 
the German Klaus, all derived from NicholaUs. The third 
charm quoted below is evidence that a beheaded form is to be 
found in Latin too. 

Father Paul Grosjean, S.J., of the Societe des Bollandistes, 
has very generously furnished us with the following list of 
Pre-Reformation saints who bore the name of Nicasius: 

* This identification was suggested, as Mr. Sisam informed us, by Professor F. 
Holthausen in the course of a review of Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose which 
appeared in Anglia Beiblatt xxxiii, 90. No reason however was given for the identifica¬ 
tion. 
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“ i. Nicasius, moine d’Elnone, ami de S. Amand, qu’il accom- 
pagna a Rome, f£te le 4 mars; 2. Nicasius, confesseur, eveque de 
l’ancien sRge de Die, en France, f£te le 20 mars; 3. Nicasius, 
martyr romain, f6te le 17 juin; 4. Nicasius, martyr, qu’on 
dit avoir appartenu a la fameuse (et legendaire) legion Thebaine, 
venere a Schlotz en Suisse, le 22 septembre; 5. Nicasius, 
pretendu eveque de Rouen et apotre de la Neustrie, vers 250. 
Etait peut-etre un eveque regionnaire (itinerant), qui en 
voyage de Paris a Rouen fut tue pour la foi avec le prfetre 
Quirinus et le diacre Scubiculus (en frangais Scuviculle ou 
Egobille), a Scamnis, pres de La-Roche-Guyon (aujourd’hui 
Gasny), diocese d’Evreux. II n’a jamais ete eveque de Rouen. 
C’est peut-etre un doublet de S. Nicaise de Reims. Fete le 
11 octobre. 6. Nicasius, premier archeveque de Reims, martyr. 
Une legende tardive fait de lui un disciple de S. Denis l’Areo- 
pagite; ne a Athtoes, il aurait ete envoye en Gaule au premier 
si&cle. En realite, semble-t-il, il fut eveque de Reims vers l’an 
400, construisit la basilique de Notre-Dame, maintenant la 
cathedrale, et y transfera le sihge episcopal qui etait a la 
basilique des Apotres (maintenant Saint-Symphorien). Avec 
sa sceur Eutropia, le diacre Florentius, le lecteur Iucundus et 
beaucoup d’autres, il aurait ete martyrise par les Vandales et 
Alains, dans sa cathedrale, en 407. F6te le 14 decembre.” 

It seems probable that S. Nicasius of Rheims is the one 
referred to in the charms since, in a later charm against mice, 
we are told: “ Saint Nicaise chasse les souris de la maison, 
lorsque le jour de sa f6te (14 decembre), on inscrit son nom sur 
la porte (Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Legendes et traditions, 
t. II, p. 313).” 6 The following quotation, sent to us by Father 
Grosjean, shows that the practice of invoking S. Nicasius 
against a plague of rats was not confined to Northern France 
and England: “ Ch. Cahier, Caracteristiques des saints dans 
l’art populaire, tome II, Paris, 1867, p. 724, col. 1-2, a la 
reference suivante: “ J’ai rencontre (a la bibliotheque royale 


• E. Rolland, op. cit. i, 27. 
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de Bruxelles, si je ne me trompe) parmi des lettres adressees 
au pere Papebroch, celle d’un Hongrois qui lui demandait 
d’ou pouvait venir une devotion repandue dans les Etats 
autrichiens, consistant a invoquer un saint Nicaise contre les 
loirs et les rats 3 (NOTE 3: “ Cur S. Nicasius contra mures et 
glires, unde mos obtinuit in Austria, Hungaria, etc., portis 
aut valvis inscribere: S. Nicasi ora pro nobis; fugite, mures et 
glires ”). J’ignore quelle fut la reponse du docte Bollandiste, 
ou meme s’il en donna une; ainsi, je ne saurais decider ni le 
pourquoi de cette pratique, ni m&me quel est celui des divers 
saints Nicaise qu’on avait en vue.” 7 

Nicasius of Rheims does not seem to have been particularly 
well-known in England; 8 no church dedications to him are 
recorded. The cult of this saint is described in a monograph 
by Henri Jadart, Saint Nicaise, eveque et martyr remois. Son 
culte a la cathedrale de Reims, son iconographie, sa liturgie 
(Reims 1911), which is an offprint from vol. 128 of the Travaux 
de I’Academie de Reims. According to him the following 
churches were under the patronage of St. Nicasius: “ l’abbaye 
de Saint-Nicaise de Reims, 9 et les eglises paroissiales ou succur- 
sales suivantes dans le diocese, savoir: de Cauroy-les-Hermon- 
ville (avec Notre-Dame), de La Neuville-a-Tourne-a-Fuy, 
de Montmeliant, de Girondelle (secours de Fouzy), de La 
Feree (secours de Liart), de La Neuville-aux-Tourneux, de 
Chilly, de Fagnon, de Villers-le-Tilleux, de Raucourt, de Cuy, 
de Louvergny; le tout extrait d’un Pouille manuscrit du 
Dioc&se de Reims, compose en 1711, et compare avec le Pouille 
de Bauny, en 1777 qui enonce les paroisses de Louvergny, 

7 Father Grosjean suggests that the cult of S. Nicasius may have been carried to 
Austria and Hungary during the seventeenth century by Walloon regiments in the 
Imperial army. He also informs us that he has succeeded in identifying the letter in 
question. It is now preserved in MS. 170, Bibliothfcque des Bollandistes, and appears 
to have been written by a certain Fr. Joseph Ignatius, a Carmelite of Toumai. 

8 A number of relics of martyrs (including a Nigasius, presumably the saint cele¬ 
brated on 11 October were given to the Abbey of St. Albans by Abbot Geoffrey 
(1119-46); cf. T. Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum Monasterii S. Albani (Rolls Series 28, 
iv, 94). 

9 According to Jadart the church of Saint-Nicaise at Rheims was completely 
destroyed during the Revolution. 
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Premecv, Aumenancourt-le-Petit, le Han, Chilly, Girondel, 
La Feree, Villers-le-Tilleux, Fagnon, Montmeillant, Raucourt 
et Cuis ” (p. 19, note i).” 10 A St.-Nicaise is to be found in the 
department of Oise, Canton Conchy-les-Pots. 11 In medieval 
sources there is reference to a church dedicated to him at 
Meulan, Department Seine-et-Oise; “ Robert earl of Leicester 
grants to the church of Notre-Dame of Bee and to the church 
of Saint-Nicaise of Meulan 10 li. 5s. worth of land in the manor 
of Pimperne, in exchange for the land of Ralph Piquet in 
Blandford.” 12 Again, during the reign of Henry VII we hear 
of the “ presentation of Thomas Waren, one of the clerks of 
chancery, to the parish church of St. Nichasius, alias “ Sayntre- 
case,” in the marches of Calais in the diocese of Therouanne, 
void by the death of William Hasilbech.” 13 This is the modern 
St-Tricat in the Pas-de-Calais. 14 In England the name is 
sometimes found in medieval kalendars; cf. the references in 
the first volume of F. Wormald’s English Kalendars before 
A.D. 1100 (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. lxxii) to BM. Cotton 
Vitellius A xviii, f. 8b, and MS. C.C.C.C. 422, p. 40. In both the 
date (December 14) makes it clear that the reference is to the 
saint of Rheims. His presence in the Cotton Vitellius manu¬ 
script is explained by Father Grosjean who points out that the 
Kalendar originated at Wells during the episcopate of Bishop 
Giso, a native of St-Trond in the diocese of LRge bordering 
on the archbishopric of Rheims. He notes too that the Corpus 
manuscript comes from Sherborne, c. 1061, and suspects that 
at Sherborne about this time “ s’est exercee une influence 
‘‘ lorraine ” ou " lotharingienne ” fort semblable a celle de 
Giso a Wells.” The saint of Rouen appears in the late twelfth- 


10 We owe this reference and the quotation to the kindness of Father Grosjean. 

11 P. Joanne, Dictionnaire Gtographique et Administratif de la France , Paris 1890- 
1905, p. 4249. There is no evidence that the St-Nic in the Department of Finist&re 
(Joanne, p. 4249) has anything to do with the saint. 

18 W. Farrer, “ An Outline Itinerary of Henry I ” ( English Historical Review 34^ 
510; Document 392). 

13 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Henry VII, pt. 2, May 20, 1505. 

14 Joanne, p. 4323. 
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century kalendar from Exeter, 15 and in the Canterbury 
Cathedral kalendars. 16 No doubt an exhaustive search 
through medieval kalendars would extend this list still 
further, but it is far from certain that the results could prove 
anything concerning the popularity of the saint. 

S. Nicasius is invoked in three medieval Latin charms against 
smallpox, the first of which is to be found in the BM. Cotton 
Caligula A xv, f. 125: 

" WiiS poccas. 

Sanctus nicasius habuit minutam uariolam et rogavit 
dominum ut quicumque nomen suum secum portare[t] scrip- 
turn. 17 

Sancte nicasi presul et martir 18 egregie ora pro me. N. pecca- 
tore et ab hoc morbo tua intercessione me defende. Amen.” 19 

The second charm, probably thirteenth-century in date, was 
formerly to be found at the end of the now burnt MS. Cotton 
Otho A xiii. It was transcribed by R. James and is now pre¬ 
served on p. 127 of the Bodleian MS. James 27: 

“ + In nomine patris et filii et spirituS sancti L. Amen. a. 
Sanctus Nichasius habuit minutam uariolam in oculo, et orauit 
ad dominum ut quicunque hoc malum habuerat et nomen suum 
super se scriptum portaret lib[er]aretur ab hoc morbo. + 
Sanctus Nichasius oret pro isto Rogero. + Sanctus Nichasius 
oret pro isto Rogero. + Sanctus Nichasius oret pro isto 
Rogero. Cristus uincit. Cristus regriat. Cristus imperat. 
Cristus per intercessionem Beati Nichasii liberet hominem 
Rogerum ab hoc morbo et ab omni alio. Tetragrammaton. 
-f qui crediderit et baptizatus fuerit saluus erit +.” 

15 R. T. Hampson, Mcdii Mvi Kalendarium, i, 458. Exeter Cathedral had among 
a collection of relics given for the most part by King Aithelstan some of S. Nicasius the 
Martyr (MS. Bodley 579, f. 6r). 

16 F. A. Gasquet and E. Bishop, The Bosworth Psalter (London 1908), p. 109. The 
Feast Nig[asii] Confessoris is given under n October in the twelfth-century Ely 
kalendar in Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. O. 2, 1. 

17 Some such phrase as hoc malum non haberet is to be understood after scriptum. 

18 This phrase indicates that the saint invoked is to be identified with Nicasius of 
Rouen or Nicasius of Rheims who, as Father Grosjean has pointed out, were perhaps 
the same person. 

18 Printed by O. Cockayne, Leechdoms (Rolls Series 35, iii, 295). 
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The third, in a twelfth-century hand, is to be found on f. 52 
of MS. Royal 2 A xx: 

‘ ‘ Sanctus cassius minutam habuit. dominumque deprecatus 
est ut quicunque nomen suum portaret secum: hoc malum 
non haberet. die pater noster tribus uicibus.” 

There appear to have been at least seven saints called 
Cassius, all equally obscure, but the saint invoked here is 
obviously identical with the one mentioned in the two preceding 
charms. All three are suspiciously similar and may derive 
from a common original. It is difficult to believe that they 
can have any connexion with the later charm against rats, 
though it is presumably the same saint who is invoked. The 
fifteenth-century charm is more probably due to the influence 
of similar medieval French charms. 

Nevertheless, whilst there can be little doubt that Sent Kasi 
is to be identified with S. Nicasius of Rheims, two points still 
remain obscure. What had the saint to do with rats, and how 
does he come to be known in England in that connexion ? 
Perhaps, as Father Grosjean would suggest, the belief in his 
efficacy against rats may have been introduced by Lotharingian 
ecclesiastics, such as Giso of Wells and Leofric of Exeter, who 
obtained preferment in this country. Or possibly the belief 
spread into England from the Marches of Calais during the 
latter half of the fourteenth, or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Bruce Dickins. 

R. M. Wilson. 
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TEXTUAL NOTES ON A NEWLY-DISCOVERED 
FLODDEN POEM 
(B.M. Add. MS. 45102, U.i) 

The necessary particulars of this early sixteenth-century 
poem, a dramatic monologue in which the dead James IV is the 
speaker, are given in a paper by Dr. C. E. Wright recently 
published in the British Museum Quarterly xii, 13-17. A 
diplomatic print of the text, which in language shows only a 
few Northern characteristics, is also given by Dr. Wright. 
There is no serious difficulty in restoring the lost letters in the 
first five stanzas. Examination under the ultra-violet lamp 
has however failed to establish any reading for the last few 
letters of VI, 4, or for the penultimate word of VI, 7, and the 
initial only of the last word of VI, 7, is legible. I have sug¬ 
gested to Dr. Wright that the last word of VI, 4, should be 
completed as hegh[hude ] ‘ nobility ’ rhyming with ingratitude 
and exclud[e], and the last two words of VI, 7, as [gram] g[rylf], 
or possibly [grem] g[rylT\ ‘ fierce wrath (of God) ’; cf. godds 
gram in Cursor Mundi 2423. Dr. Wright agrees that the 
restorations suggested fill the spaces. 

The stanza would read then: 

Notwithstandyng my messeralbyll condiciun, 
my fatell fall and myne ingratitude, 

I reqwer my reder to forgyff my transgressiun, 
most humly s[u]bmettyng me unto hys hegh[hude], 
prayng all Crysstyn pepell not me tyll exclud[e] 
from ther pur prayers, yff it be godds wy[ll], 

Off hys infhnitte mersy, not hys [gram] g[ryll]. 


Bruce Dickins. 
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FRONTING OF [k] AND MUTATION IN AFRIKAANS. 

To the student of Germanic languages Afrikaans offers many 
points of interest. Afrikaans not only shares with Dutch the 
retention of the spirant pronunciation of the consonant “ g ”, 
but illustrates sound-changes which must have taken place 
in Primitive Old English. 

(i) Fronting of [k]. This change, [k > J c >t/], is illustrated 
in all its phases in present-day Afrikaans, e.g. in a word such 
as “ keel ” = throat. The standard educated Afrikaans 
pronunciation is [ke:l], but the other two, and intermediate 
stages, are heard among the Cape coloured and in country 
districts among the less educated Afrikaners: viz. [ce:l] and 
even [t/e :1]. 

This change is common in words in which [k] stands before 
front vowels or diphthongs, e.g. in “ ken, kurang, kind, kies.” 

It is also noteworthy that there is a similar change and a 
fronting of [g] and [\] before front vowels or diphthongs, 
e.g. of [g] in “ gherilla, ghitaar,” and of [x] in “ gee, geld.” 

(ii) Mutation. Words in which the back vowels [a, o, o, u] 
occur followed by “ -(n)tjie/ -(n)djie ” seem in Afrikaans to be 
in process of mutation, and to be now in an intermediate 
stage: the front combination in the final syllable has already 
affected the pronunciation of the preceding vowel which has 
become diphthongised. 

Compare e.g. maat [ma :t] with the diminutive maatjie [maici] 
gat fyat] gaatjie [ x «ici] 

4 pad [pat] paadjiie [paid] 

mandjie [mamci] 

cf. groot [xro:t] with grootjie [xro:ici] 
boontjie [bo :iwci] 

1 [cl, the voiceless palatal plosive, also occurs regularly in the many words ending 
n -tjie/ -djie: naartjie [narci], liedjie [lici]. 
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cf. pot [pot] with potjie [poici] 
hond [font] hondjie [Tsomci] 

cf. voet [fut] with voetjie [fuici] 
goed [xut] goedjies [yuicis] 

There is a similar tendency observable in the case of the 
front vowels [ce] and [e] followed by “ -(n)tjie/ -(n)djie 
cf. put [poet] with putjie [poeyci] 
munt [moent] muntjie [moeynci] 

net [net] netjies [neicis] 

tent [tent] tentjies [teiwcis] 

A. G. Hooper. 

University of the Witwatersrand. 




